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TRANSMISSION AT 
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WINTRY DAYS ARE COMING. 


Tue wintry days are drawing near ; 
The chilly winds betoken 

The ship, Jack Frost, from arctic seas, 
Already has been spoken. 

The summer gardens cease to bloom ; 
The bees no longer humming 

Abere the rose, in busy cells 
Prepare for winter’s coming. 


Our feathered friends, their répertoire 
Of summer music ended, 

Forsake the haunts where voices sweet 
Harmoniously blended. 

There is no bud upon the tree, 
No blossom on the clover ; 

And by unnumbered signs we know 
The summer days are over. 


The wintry days are drawing near, 
The skies are dull and dreary ; 

And we must strive, good wife, to make 
The house a bit more cheery ; 

Pile on the logs, and let the blaze 
Be like a signal burning, 

To welcome the good ship Jack Frost, 
Now on the waves returning. 


And yet, good wife, we will not mourn, 
Though all the fields are hoary, 

As near the cheerful blaze we sit 
And listen to the story, 

In prose or rhyme, of summer,time ; 

or love we must remember 

It can't be a fe May and June, 

Nor always bleak December. 


So close the doors, and fill the house 
With merry song and laughter, 

And bide the preseat ill by thoughts 
Of that which cometh after. 

For if we keep a cheerful heart, 
Secure from chills benumbing, 

We need not fear the frosts of age, 
Nor frown at winter's coming. 


—_L_- $=. —__ 
WHISTLED SPEECH. 


Wan the Marquis de Lafayette and several general 
officers quitted the French army, then in insurrection, 
after the famous 10th of August, they were seized by 
the King of Prussia. Then they were transferred to the 
custody of Austria, and for a long time were confined in 
the Castle of Olmutz. They were kept in solitary con- 
finement, but even then were within hearing of each 
other when they were standing at the windows of their 
chambers. 

To improve this advantage they thought of the follow- 
ing plan: There are or were at that time, in Paris, 
certain tunes called airs of the Pont Neuf—popular 
ballads that were sung at street corners and in other 
public places. The words belonging to these airs were so 
well known to them all that to strike up a few of the 
notes was to recall to memory the wort that accom- 
panied them. 

The captives at Olmutz gradually composed for them- 
selves a vocal vocabulary by whistling these notes at 
their windows ; and this drcasonea 8 after a short time, 
became so complete that two or three notes from each 
tune formed an alphabet, and gave the men a means of 
intercourse. 

In this way they communicated to each other news con- 
cerning their families, the progress of the war, and many 
other things; and when, by rare good fortune, one of 
them had procured a Gazette he whistled its entire con- 
tents to his unfortunate partners in suffering and 
confinement. 

The commander of the fortress was constantly informed 
of these unaccountable concerts. He listened; he set 
spies; and as the whole was a language of convention, 

e most practised musician would have failed to detect 
the meaning of tho notes. 

Whistling was prohibited, but the attempt at sup- 
pression in vain, and at length the Austrian, tired of 


a in no further to prevent what he 
not comp: d. 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 29, 1892. 


CLOSELY REASONED. 


A GENTLEMAN who stood a few moments at a corner 
where a large building was in process of erection, over- 
heard some remarks made by an Irish workman who 
evidently fancied himself a logician of no mean order. 
He was a sturdy good-natured-looking labourer, but 
evidently enjoy Jeane ce his hod and commentin 
on what passed around him much better than he did 
active work. The cry of “ Mort-mort!” usually rang out 
several times before he heeded it. : 

“ Pat,” said the foreman severely, coming upon the 
man at one of the moments when he was “ restin’ a bit,” 
“why Honis you attend to your work and keep that man 
going P” 

“Shure, now,” said Pat, shifting his feet and turning a 
broad smile upon the foreman, “if I was to kape him 
goin’, he wouldn’t have sorra a thing to say at all; an’, 
if he didn’t say anything, how would I know he was 
there? An’, if he wasn't there, what would he be wantin’ 
of morther, sorr.” 


—E——E 

THE CHANCES OF DEATH IN 
WAR. 

No doubt every reader has seen the assertion that it 


takes a mau’s weight of lead to kill him. The statement 
is usually looked upon as a rhetorical hyperbole, suggested 
by the fact that comparatively few out of the whole 
number of shots fired in battle take effect. 

Marshal Sale first made the statement that forms the 
basis of the above; only he said that it “would take 
125 Ibs. of lead and $3 lbs. of powder to put each of the 
enemy in the ‘long trench.’ ” 

Wild and visionary as this may seem, it appears that 
there was really more truth than et in the remark. 
At the battle of Solferino, according to M. Cassendi’s 
carefully deduced calculations, a comparison of the 
number of shots fired on the Austrian side with the 
number of killed and wounded on the part of the enemy, 
shows that 700 bullets were nded for every man 
6 ee and pS ri uae illed. 

e average weight of the xis a ne grains; 
therefore, aeruat ircrn taken at least 227 Ibs. of lead for 
every man put out of the way. Yet Solferino was a 
most bloody and important engagement. Bogert, in 
light of the above, was about right when he said, “ War 
is awful, but the sound of war is awfuller.” 


—E—E— 
A SPANISH ELECTION TRICK. 


Tue Spaniards’ regard for a fine bull is well known. 
Very often the animals of the bull-ring are as famous as 
the toreadors. According to s report in a Spanish paper 
this regard for the bull was recently put to & very new 
and singular use in a town in the province of Toledo. 
An election was being held in the little town of ria g oa 
where the Miniaterialiste, or Government party, and the 
Carlists, or Spanish “ old-liners,” were nearly of equal 
strength. Esch party, therefore, was trying to prevent 
the other from polling its full vote. 

The polling had gone on, without any apparent 
majority on either side, until nearly the end of the day. 
Allat once all parties wore greatly interested in the 
appearance of a superb bull, led by a eountryman, 
exactly before the door of the voting booth. 

Presently it was observed that as certain voters 
approached the door of the booth the bull made a sudden 
lunge toward them. This frightened them so that they 
took to their heels, and did not dare to approach the 
door again. 

But when certain other votors came up the bull stepped 
back politely, and let them enter. In course of time it 
turned out that all the voters who had beor frightened 
away were Ministerialists, and all those who had been 
allowed to vote were Carlists. 

When it was too late to change the result, and the 
Carlists had carried the duy in Oropesa, it came out that 
the supposed countryman was a Carlist “ heeler ” in dis- 
guise, and that, by means of a pointed stick concealed 
under his flowing cape, ho had goaded the bull forward 
whenever a Ministerialist appeared, and urged him back- 
ward when a Carlist hove in sight ! 


ENTERED at 
Grationzns’ Hatt. 


[Price One Penny. 


LOVERS OF WARMTH. 


Tus invention of fire was a great step in the progress 
of the human race, and it is not strange that eo many 
uncivilised peoples have superstitious notions connected 
with it. n the Australian aborigines camp for the 
night a fire is lighted in front of each hut—the huts 
being made of boughs. with the openings carefully turned 
away from the wind—so that the feet of those who are 
mae within may be kept warm. 

one of their relatives has lately died, an additional 
and solitary fire is lighted at a little distance from the 
huts, where the ghost of the deceased may sit and warm 
himself without S eurbing the family hearth. 

1n fact, warmth is so great a necessity to the natives 
that they seem to think the dead can only by degrees 
become accustomed to the want of it, and the airing of 
a grave by kindling a fire within it is a very important 
ceremony at a funeral. 

This same love of warmth creates an aversion to 
early rising, and natives are seldom seen abroad unti 
the sun has been out one or two hours above the horizon. 
In wet weather it is usual to carry in the hand, beneath 
the kangaroo skin, a piece of smoulderin wood, which 
compensates the bearer in some sort for the want of a 
flannel waistcoat, and enables him to light a fire at a 
moment's notice. 


Each tribe a territory of its own, and each 
family of the tribe has its own especial tract of land 
within that territory. Here a man can light his fre and 


build his hut without fear of molestation. It is, in fact, 
ang oes estate, eo that the word “fire” conveys to 
an Australian the same meaning of fatherland or birth- 
place as the word “ hearth” conveys to 8 European, and 
is used by the aborigines in that sense. 


—_—__——t=—___- 


A wvsi0aL critic, in descanting upon the superior 
musical taste of this town, arnt Owe ears have been 
cultivated till they overshadow all our other organs.” 


——— 


Somm philosophers have observed that “To be a good 
conversationalist one must needs be a good listener.” 
This is especially true if the conversation is to be by 
telephone. 

——— 


Amarsun Yacutsman: “How does it happen that 
‘ou have always lived near the water, yet do not know 
ow to swim P 

Fisherman’s Boy: “Don't have to swim. Iknow how 

to sail.” 
—je 


A OBRTAIN man, seeing another, who owed him five 
pounds, at death’s door, said : 

“Come now, pay me, it is uite time you did.” 

“ Pray let me die in peace,” said the debtor. 

“No, no, my good man,” replied the creditor, “you 
don’t die before you have paid me.” 


of 
An old minister, who had a set of discourses which he 


went through once a year, when some of lis hearers 


ventured to hint that they would like some variety, 


replied : 


“‘ My friends, my sermons are intended to do you good, 


not to entertain you: when I see that you practise what 


I have been preaching for so many years, then I will treat 


yon to something fresh.” 


. 


——_+t--___ 


“Yes,” said the principal of the youn 
nary to the proud parent, “you ought to be very happy, 
my dear sir, to be the father of so large a family, all the 
uiombers of which appear to be so devoted to one 
another.” 

“Devoted! Large family!” gasped the old gentle- 
men, in amazement. “What on earth do you mean, 
ma'am?” 

“Why, ycs, indeed,” said the principai, beaming 
through her glasses, “no less than eleven of Gussie’s 
brothers have been here this wjnter to take her out, and 
ahe tells me she expects the tall one with the blue eyes 
again to-morrow.” 


ladies’ semi- 


Wintey days mean long evenings indoors. Long evenings indoors mean reading. Tell your friends that a pennyworth of P.W. goes farther than any other.. 
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THE GUEST CHAMBER. 


For many years a small hut stood in an opening in 
the sey | the Black Forest. There was not another 
dwelling within twenty miles. The hut was soli as 
the forest was a solitude. An eld couple of si a 
simple habite had lived there for forty years. 

acre of forest land cleared away was their garden; and 
twice a year they trudged on foot to the nearest market 
and sold what they could spare from their own necee- 
sities. Aside from this journey they never went a mile 
from the cottage door. 

It needed but one look at the old man’s mumbling lips 
and bleared eyes, or to see the childish way he followed 
his wife about and did her bidding, to know that he was 
a foolish harmless fellow, half idiot, half paralytic. 

As for the woman, her face showed more intelligence, 
but was even less pleasing. Her small blue were 
crafty and relentless, and her parchment skin sunk 
into forbidding lines about the mouth. However, she 
kept herself, as well as the foolish old man and the 
cottage, spotlessly clean. 

If she been expecting the arrival of some dear 
friend every moment, she could not have been more 
scrupulous about sweeping the clay floor of her hut, or 
more careful to keep the husk mattress in the sleeping- 
loft fresh and dry. 

She and her husband worked side by side in the garden, 
seldom exchanging a word, in stolid casa fashion, ex- 
cept when she salted out, “ Here, Ludwig!” wanting him 
to do something for her. The old man followed her 
indoors and out, his trembling lower lip hanging down, 
his vacant eyes watching her motions and trying to 
imitate them like a child. 

Silently they worked together during the day, and 
silently they sat and smoked together on the bench in 
front of the house in the evening. 

As it aan to ww dusk, the old woman (whom 
her husband called Hrunta) would take the pipe from her 
blackened teeth and hobble down to the that rose 
and fell, and crept away into the darkness of the forest. 
As long as the light lasted, she would stand, looking in- 
tently down the road, shading her eyes with both gnarled 
and crooked hands; even after night had come she 
waited, half-listening for many moments longer. Was 
she expecting Cuesta’ 

e e e e e e 

Twelve years before, a man had stopped at nightfall 
and naked for a place to rest. He was made welcome, 
as the family depended largely upon the occasional 
travellers through the forest for their living. The man 
looked not only tired, but ill, ate the merest mouthful of 
supper, and went up early to the clean little loft, with 
its bed of sweet-smelling husks. He did not come down 
the next morning. 

Towards moon HLA went up to waken him, thinking 
he would want to continue his journey, and found him 
lying dead, with a stain of blood on his pillow under his 
cheek. There seemed to be nothing for them to do but 
bury him. 

It often happened that for six weeks at a time no one 
came near the hut, and Hunta’s brain was so slow in ex- 
pedients that it never occurred to her to go twenty miles, 
tu the nearest town for assistance, or for a purpose other 
than to sell calvenes and potatoes twice a year. Other- 
wise sorneone might have come out to help give the 
stranger a decent burial, and see if there was any clue to 
his identity. 

But to Hunta, a dead man was a dead man; there 
was nothing to do but to bury him. So with only 
Ludwig, like a terrified child, to help her, she tried to 
make some such preparations as she had seen once or 
twice in her life. Under the stranger's vest she found a 
heavy leathor belt. She looked it over, felt of it, and at 
last cut it open. Handful after handful of gold coins 
slid out on the floor. Ludwig sprang to snatch some of 
the shining objects, but Hunta held his hands back. 

“No, Ludwig, no!” she cried out, sharply, “they are 
for Erfurt, we'll keep them for him, there’s a good 
Ludwig.” Trembling with eagerness, she gathered the 

‘old into her apron, and Ludwig never saw it again. He 
ug @ grave in the forest for the stranger, and together 
they carried him out and buried him. 

After Hunta had gone back to the house Ludwig, for 
reasons of his own, drove a large iron spike up to its 
bead in the tree, and rolled a stone on the grave, which 
he had levelled off so smoothly and covered with sod so 
neatly, that no one wouid have known the ground had 
been disturbed. After that, he came out once a day, 
rubbuil his fingers over the spike head, and sat on the 
stone for a few minutes, chattering and mumbling in 
his senseless, uncenny way. 

From this time on, Hunta seemed changed. Not that 
the death of the poor gentleman made her sad, but she 
thought night and day of Erfurt aud the hidden gold. 
Erfurt was her only child, and she loved him as all 
mothers, good and bad, love a son who is handsome and 
masterful. 

He had always been good to her, and when he went 
away years ago he had said in his hearty way: “ Save all 
you can from the garden, mother, and I'll save all I can, 
and after a while 141 come back, and we'll put it all 
together, und you shail go away from this little hut, and 
keep house for me.” 

Since ther: she had never wasted a potato or a cabbage, 
or a morsel! of goat’s milk curd. All had been taken to 
market, yet she had not been able to save, in all, one 


fiftieth part as much as she had found in the leather 
belt. 

She began to have wicked thoughts. She knew where 
a plant in the forest that her mother had told her 
about. You might steep it in goat’s milk and no one 
would know by the taste that there was an in it; 
but if a man were to take even a half-cupful at night, he 
would never waken in the morning. 

She thought of the small sum she had been able to 
save. Erfurt might come back any day, and when he saw 
howl ixtle money she had, he would think she had not 
cared t help him or wished to live with him, when the 
one thing she did care for was to have a splendid boxful 
of gold coins and be able to say: “ Here, they are 
yours—enough to buy s good house and a cow, and a 
double acre.’ 

In imagination Boe often vert through the whole 
process of steeping the little n leavesin milk, mixing 
some of it with “the cakes abs would bake for some 
traveller's supper, and ending by pouring the rest of it 
into his mug of milk. Then she would picture her 
waking in the morning to find him still and harmless, 
and her joy at the gain of another handful of beautiful 
gold for Erfurt. : 

She went through these scenes so often that at last it 
seemed as though she had really done the deed; and 
when a man stopped one night, and strode around 
arrogantly while Ay waited for his supper, it seemed 
almost a matter of course that she should do in reality 
what she had so often fancied herself doing. Many times 


during the night she awoke, crept to the foot of the 
ladder loading to the loft, and listened. 
Once she had heard groans and struggling breaths, 


and then she hurried back to bed. 

In the morning she found the stranger just as her 
mother had said; and, sewed into his doublet, were gold 
pieces larger than Hunta had ever before seen. en 
she called Ludwig up into the loft to help lift the body 
down, he expressed no surprise, but mumbled and 
laughed in his meaningless way, and afterwards dug the 
grave, drove another spike into a tree, and rolled up the 
stone as he had done once before. 

During the next twelve years Hunta laid aside many 
a handful of precious coins; and it took Ludwig some 
time to go the rounds of the forest, searching out the 
nail-heads, sitting for a few moments on each stone 
kicking his feet about among the leaves, and muttering 
strange things to himself. 

Hunta felt no reproaches from her conscience. Her 
moral nature was slow moving, and she had been taught 
the harm of being found out rather than the wrong of the 
sin iteelf. Moreover her love for her son was about as 
narrow and exclusive as the tiger's love for its young, and 
she was capable of crunching the bones of victims in her 
lair, with gust as little reflection, if Erfurt was to gain 
by it. 

"ah felt perfectly secure against the danger of being 
found out, as long as there was no one near except 
Ludwig—who watched whatever was going on just as the 
blackbirds did, and was just as likely to make an intel- 
ligent report of it. 


It happened that there had been no one through the 
forest for many weeks. Hunta was making her usual 
observation of the road from under her twisted fingers, 
when a horseman clattered up, and wanted to know if 
he could have some supper and a night’s lodging. 

“Tecan only give youa clean bed in the loft, and a 
plain supper,’ answered Hunta, in her humble manner. 

“ Well, be quick about it; I had an early dinner,” said 
the stranger, leaping from his horse, and stretching his 
legs as though he were tired from long riding. 

t did not take Hunta long to see that the stranger 
was dressed in tho finest of riding-coats, and his horso 
fitted up with such trappings as sho had never before 
seen. Hunta hurried in to make supper ready, and kept 
her watchful eyes on him through tho little window as 
he swaggered around the yard with Ludwig at his heels, 
She saw that he frequently put his hand on one side of 
his waistcoat, as if tobe sure something was there, and 
she knew what that meant, It wasa sign that had never 
failed yet. 

At supper he showed himself very friendly; asked if 
the old man was her husband, if she did not find the 
forest lonely, and if she had any children. She told him 
she had one son; and he asked her more questions in 
such hearty, simple fashion that, in spite of his unpre- 
possessing appearance and the ugly fringe of red beard 
round his chin, and tho lanky hair that fell over his 
collar, she was led onto talk more than she had for 
many years. 

So, while she watched him sip his mug of milk, she 
told him how Erfurt went to Sopdorf to make his 
fortune; and what a splendid lad he was, with curls all 
over his head, and such 4 grip in his jaws and his hands 
that he had cracked nuts with his teeth ever since he 
was five years old, and could throw any man in the 
market-town. 

The stranger's eyes twinkled with amusement at the 
old woman's simple-hearted bragging, but he soon 
seemed to lose interest in it, said he began to feel 
sleepy, and would talk again with her about her son in 
the morning. So Ludwig came to show him the way to 
the slceping-loft, and it was not long before the little 
hut was as silent as one of the trees of the forest in 
which it stood. 

In the morning Hunta sent Ludwig up as usual to go 
through the formality of calling the guest. He had been 


gone ohly a few minutes when she heard the shrill, 
terrible cries he always gave when he was frightened. 
She clambered hastily up the ladder, and found Ludwi 
wild-eyed, and trembling from head to foot. He pointed 
with horror, first at the fringe of red beard and wig of 
hair that ‘now lay on the floor, and then at the 
dead man extended lifeless ca aes igh Hunta a ata 
lance the close-cropped cur r, the powerful jaw, 
oha handsome, good-natured lauth, and throw herself 
upon the body with a heartbroken cry of anguish. Ste 
had killed her own son ! 


——————————— 


Tsastna Friend: “ What makes that new baby at 
your house cry 80 much, Tommy?” 

Tommy (indignantly): “It don’t cry so very much, 
and, anyway, if all your teeth were out and your hair off, 
and your lags so weak you couldn't even stand on 
them, I fancy you'd feel like crying yourself.” 


——— 


Nor in Toe Dream Boox.—To dream of a millstone 
round your neck is a sign of what you may expect if 
you get an extrav t wife. When a young lady 
dreams of a coffin, it betokens that she should instantly 
leave off lacing her stays tightly and always go warmly 
and thickly shod in wet weather. To dream of a fire, is 
a sign that, if you are wise, you will see that the lights 
in “aa house are always safely out before you go to 
bed. 


RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 465. 


25 4s. 6d. EACH FOR 466 WINNERS. 


Here is the Chartered Accountant's statement with 
regard tu the word which was omitted from the paragraph 
about the Paget Sound sunsets that appeared on the 
third column of page 203, of issue for week ending 
October 15th. 

“I certify that the wealed envelope handed to me by 


Pearson's Weekly in connection with this competition has 
been opened and contained the word resplendency.” 


124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Here is the passage in question :— 

Evening after evening as the great luminary goes down 
below the ocean, the whole sky becomes frescoed with a 
medley of colour which is simply indescribable in its 
resplendency. 

48,728 solutions were sent in, 466 of which gave the 
word resplend , which means that the £2,486 8s. to be 
divided yields £5 4s, 6d. apiece to the winners with 31s 
over. 

As the winners are more than fifty in number, we do 
not occupy space with their names and addresses. The 


list is at the disposal of any one who cares to call at this 
oftice with a view to inspecting it. 


THERE were several solutions to the square puzzle which we 
set last week, of which the following isone. Pencil cases have 
been forwarded to th. tnder-named twenty-five persons :— 


Arthur Tyteman, Vock House, 258 Ease Unciard, Poplar; W. T. 
Holbrook, 4 Dove-st,. Kingedown, Brisiol; k. Tinnlewood, 5 Osborne-ri, 
Stockport; T. Kendall, 63 Hop--st, Halifax; A. Williams, 139 Oxford-rd. 
Dukinfiel’, Cheshire; T. Crossley, builder, Tweedy-rd, Bromley, Kent. 
T. W. Birk-r, 46 Willttognam-st, Great Grimsby; W. R. W' m, 25 
Power-st., Newport, Mon.; J. Marl-w, Ivy Cottage, Crawthorne-r4, 
Peterborough ; H. H. Christophers, 75 Crown-rd. Great Yarmouth; J. 
Stenborn. 43 Oarrington-st, Liverpool; G. B. Nichols, St. Oswald's 
College, te emouth ; Wm Belt, 3 Albion-rd, Gravesend ; Athol Purdey, 
67 Canfield-gde, S. Hampstead; W. Short, jun., 27 Salisbury-st. 
Blandford; Mre. Wagner, Itailway Hotel, Sleaford ; C. Davis, 194 i 
‘ng-rd, Canning Town, K.; F. W. King, Heybridge, Maldon, Besex : 
Sergt.-Major Pritchard, B.B., R.K. Office, Chelsea Barracks; H. KH. 
Liversidge, 49 Moorbottom-rd., Crosland Moor Bottom, Huddersfield 
J.J. Spring, Cambridge House, Newbury, Berke; F. J. Henderson, 1:3 
yam she axbv-rd, York; RB. Rennie, 190 St. George'’e-rd, Glasgow; 

- J. Aebury, 19 F Block, Brrol-st, St. Luke's, B.O.; 8. Oollman, 70 
Chepstow-rd, Newport-on- Usk. 


Waax supine 
Oorossgz 29, 1892. 
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NEEDED REPAIR. 


Tus old practice of badgering wita has almost 
disappeared from many courts, but in some itis still kept 
up—sometimes, however, to the damage of the cross- 
examiner. 

Lawyer 8. is well known for his uncomely habits. He 
cute his hair about four times a year, and the rest of the 
time looks decidedly ragged about the ears. He was 
making ® witness describe a barn which figured in his 
last case. 

“ How long had the barn been built ?” 

“Oh, I don't know. About a year, mobby. About 
nine ropa eeing tag al : 

“ But just how lon Tell the j how long it had 
been built.” : _ 

“ Well, I don’t know exactly. Quite a while.” 

“Now, Mr. B., you pass for an intelligent farmer, and 
ach ha can’t tell me how old this barn is ; and you have 

ived on the next farm for ten years. Can you tell me 
how old your own barn is? Come now, tell us how old 
your own house is, if you think you know.” 

Quick as lightning the old farmer replied :— 

“Ye want to know how old my house is, do ye? Well 
it’s just about as old as you be, and needs the roof seeing 
to about as bad.” a 

In the roar that followed the witness stopped down, 
and Lawyer S. didn’t call him back. 


ee 
CONCERNING GREY HAIRS. 


Many persons begin to show hairs while they are 

mS their teeta, and pet T hile in their tonne, 

does not by any means argue a premature decay of 

the constitution. It is purely a local phenomenon, and 
may co-exist with unusual bodily vigour. 

Many feeble persons, and others who have suffered 
extremely, both mentally and physically, do not blanch 
a hair until past middle life; while others, without as- 
signable cause, lose their capillary colouring matter 
rapidly when about forty years of age. 

e has a marked influence. The traveller, Dr. 
D'Aubigny, says that in many years he spent in South 
America he never saw a bald Indian, and scarcely a grey- 
haired one. The negroes turn grey more slowly than the 
whites. Yet we know a negress of pure blood, about 
thirty-five years old, who is quite grey. 

In the United States sex appears to make little 
difference. Men and women grow grey about the same 
period in life. In men the hair and beard rarely change 
equally. The one is usually darker than the other for 
several years, but there sedms no general rule as to which 
whitens the first. The spot where greyness begins differs 
with the individual. 

The philosopher Schopenaur began to turn grey on 
the temples, and complacently framed a theory that this 
is an indication of vigorous mental activity. The co- 
relation of grey hair as well as its causcs, deserves more 
attentive study than it has received. 


—____—t.+_______ 
“BROOMS.” 


“Brooms!” his cry rang out as he cautiously felt his 
way along the pavement, his sightless eyes fixed on 
vacancy. “Brooms! Brooms!” : 

“Brooms,” as he was familiarly called, had been an 
inmate of a certain blind asylum, but, daring to revolt 
against the tyrannical régime he had been expelled. He 
came to one of the wretched tenements close down by 
as to stay with a friend, until he could get a start 
in life. 

There is plenty of arorpatby in the slums, and when 
these people, who could scarcely scrape pennies together 
to buy food, heard “ Brooms’s” story they chipped in, 
set the blind man up in business, and stood, with hands 
in empty pockets or on portly hips watching, with the 
conscious air of benefactors, “ Brooms” feeling his way 
along the street. 

One day a shabby little womzn with short hair, 
squinting eyes, and a red flannel bandage round her 
throat, inquired for “Broums.” Being told he was at 
business, she calmly entered his miserable apartment, 
empty, cold, and cheerless, proceeded to make a fire and 
set the kettle on. F 

To Mrs. Gloriana O’Shaunnesy and other ladies who felt 
that the morals of the tenement must be preserved and 
flocked in to learn her intentions, she said that she had 
been a seamstress at the asylum, and had known and 
loved “ Brooms ”—that now she had come to marry him 
and take care of him. 

Here was news indeed. When “Brooms” came 
tapping home that night expecting only a cold bite, he 
was received at the door by motherly hands, led in, given 
acup of hot tea, and then the situation was explained 
tohim. “Brooms” had no objection to being married 
* and looked after, so the two were made one as soon as 
possible. 

Now dawned poor blind “ Brooms’s” golden era. The 
little woman nobly fulfilled her mission. The shirts she 
stitched by hand late at night brought the money to 
make “Brooms’s” life quite comfortable. He was not 
asked to retire from business, but was not permitted to 
overwork. When he set out on his daily rounds his 
homely, shabby little wife accompanied him to the street, 
saw him safely started, and then returned to her ever- 
lasting stitching. 


The neighbours, who ran in at their meal-ti saw 
“Brooms” sitting before a well-filled plate of and 
cabbage, while the shabby little woman was jnapehig 
dry bread and bite of broken meat. She denied herse! 
everything that “ Brooms” might be comfortable, warm, 
and well fed. It was a poor prosaio little romance that 
was enacted in this miserable tenement, but none the 
less genuine. 

One day “ Brooms” started on a new circuit. He had 
been repeatedly warned not to venture in unknown 
territories, but a desire for exploration drove him out of 
his beaten paths. He got on admirably for a little way, 
then with the recklessness of bravado, decided to cross 
the crowded thoroughfare. 

No one could quite tell how it happened. There were 
shouts, cries, a crash, a block ; dea seemed to start 
from the paving stones, and two blue-coated policemen 
dragged out the inert, shapeless mass. Poor “ Brooms” 
was quite dead. 


. ° . . . 


Next morning, when Mrs. O'Shaunnesy softly entered 
the poor little home with a cup of tea for the “ widdy,” 
she pare a shriek, dropped the tea, and fled. Kneel- 
ing the dead form on the bed was the shabby, 
lain little woman, also dead. Whether worn out by 

work and insufficient food or dead from a broken 
heart, who can tell? But the faithful little soul had 
followed “ Brooms” out into the unknown to “take care 


of him.” 
—_—_-$=—___ 
TRICKS OF SPEECH. 


A PECULIAg trick of speech or manner is very easy to 
uire, but very difficult to lose, and nothing is more 
universal. If we look round among our friends and 
acquaintances we shall find scarcely one who has not his 
favourite word, his perpetual formula, his automatic action, 
his unmeaning gesture—all tricks caught probably when 
young, and by not being corrected then, next to impossible 
to abolish afterwards. 

Who does not know the familiar “I say” as the preface 
to every remark? and the still: more familiar “ You 
know” as the middle term of every sentence? Who, 
too, in these later times has not suffered from the inflic- 
tion of “ awful” and “ jolly ?”—milestones in the path of 
speech, interspersed with even uglier and more obtrusive 
signs of folly and corrupt diction—milestones that are for 
ever turning up showing the successive distance to which 
he taste and true refinement have receded in this 

ideous race after slang to which our youth is given. 

Then there are the people who perpetuate ejaculations, 
who say “ Goodness !” as a mark of surprise, and “ Good 
gracious!” when surprise is a little mixed with reproba- 
tion. Lower in the social scale it is “Did you ever!” 
and indifferently to all stations, “ You don’t say so!” or, 
in a voice of deprecation, “ No! ” and “ Surely not!” 

To judge by voice and word, these ejaculatory people 
are always in 8 state of surprise. They go through the 
world in unending astonishment, and their appeals to 
their goodness and that indeterminate quality called 
“ good gracious” are incessant. 


—_——t=__ 
WHAT A BOY DID. 


Two hundred years ago a horse trader happened to 
bring to the village of Chaux-de-fonds, in the Jura 
Mountains of Switzerland, a silver watch. It was the 
first the village had ever seen, and people flocked from far 
and near to witness the wonderful machine mark time. 

One day, to everybody's astonishment, the watch, 
being out of order, stopped. No one knew what to do. 
Not even that usually cheap and plentiful article, advice, 
was to be obtained. The loss was not simply that of an 
individual, but of the whole town and surrounding 
neighbourhood. Everybody talked of the misfortune. 

At last a smith’s apprentice, Jean Richard, a boy but 
fourteen years of age, heard the story of the people's 
misfortune, and at once hurried otf to see the wonderful 
instrument. 

Though but a boy, he was a clever, clear-headed one, 
and a few glances among the wheels and cogs of the 
watch soon made the apprentice master of the situation. 
The watch was put in order by him in a trice, and he 
became the hero of the day among the rejoicing 
villagers. 

But the boy was not contented with simply mending a 
broken watch; If he could repair a watch he could 
make a watch, young Richard thought, and at once set 
about making the manufacturing of a real watch the 
business of his life. 

Without knowledge, experience, tools, machinery, 
patterns, or even material, the earnest youth commenced, 
and in less than two years the hands of his first watch 
were measuring time. 

He had made machines, and tools and patterns himself, 
had gained experience by days and nights of experiment 
and toil, and was rewarded in a few years by seeing him- 
self the successful manager of a large and profitable 
industry. 

He died in 1741, and left as a legacy to his country 
one of her greatest resources for wealth. The industry 
hus progressed to such an extent that the time then 
spent by Richard in making one watch is sufficient now 
to enable the various concerns engaged in the business 
in his native mountains to turn out more than three 
millions. 


RAPID RAILWAY MAKING. : 


—_—— 


Wuex it was proposed to build the Central Pacific 
Railway a civil spiroee of twenty-five years’ experience 
reported that the line could not be completed in twenty 

ears, with all the money of the Bank of England to 
feck the enterprise. But it was built seven years before 
the expiration of the time fixed by Congress. The Act 
of Congress allowed the Central Pacific to build its line 
eastward until it met that of the Union Pacific. _ 

Inasmuch as every mile of line brought with it a 
subsidy in bonds and lands from the United States, there 
was a race between the two companies. As the tracks 
neared each other the pace became rapid. The Union 
company laid a little over four miles in one day. Soon 
afterwards the Central company completed six miles in 
a day. The Union company exceeded that feat by laying 
eight miles. 

r. Charles Crocker, who was pushing forward the 
Central, said : 

“ We'll take off our coats and beat them; but we 
won't try it till we are so close that they won't have a 
chance to get back at us.” 

When the Central approached within fourteen miles 
of the Union the final struggle began. 

“We are going to lay ten miles of track in one day; 
you can make up your minds to that,” said Mr. Orocker 
to his foreman, who had expressed doubts of the possibility 
of utilising men enough to do the work. 

“T have been thinking the matter over for a fortnight, 
and I know what I am about. Each train load will con- 
tain materials enough for two miles. As soon as one 
train has dropped its load, forward the rails as fast as 
the men can carry them; then bring up and unload 
another train. 

“Have your men in readiness for spiking. Let the 
first man ewe in only one particular spike, and pass on 
from one rail to another ; let the man who follows him 
drive in the second spike on the rail, and so on. See 
that you have enough spikes on hand, so that no man 
stops for an instant or another man. Then let ; 
the straighteners follow, and see that they advance with- 
out stop or hitch. Close on their heels bring on the 
levellers and fillers, but not so as to interfere.” 

Mr. Bancroft, who describes the scene, quotes an eye- 
witness :— 

“It was,” said he, “as if an army over the 

ound and left behind it a railway finished. I rode 
Boeide the workmen, and at times the track was laid as 
fast as my horse could walk.” 

Ten miles, and one hundred and eighty-five feet 
additional, was laid in that day of days in the history of 
track-laying. 
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“T supross Bliggin’s shorthand writer saves him a great 
deal of time P” 

“Yes. He doesn’t have to look in the dictionary to see 
how words are spelled now.” 


The correct word in this competition will be found tn the 
number of SOCLETY NEWS which ts on ror tea 
ents first thing on the morning of Thursday, Oct 
or careioulets al appear as usual in PEARSON'S 
W. 


Y of next Saturday. 
MISSING WORD COMPELILION 
NO. XLVI. 


On the third column of page 235 is a paragraph about 
Burmese Boxing. The last word in it is omitted. Readers 
who wish to enter this competition must cut out the coupon 
below, fill in this word, together with their names and addresses, 
and send it, with a postal order for one shilling, to reach us at 
latest by first post on Monday, October Jlst, the envelope 
marked ** Worp.” 

The correct word is in the hands of Mr. H. S. Linley, Chartered 
Accountant, 124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., enclosed in an 
envelope sealed with our seal. His statement with regard to it 
will ap , With the result of the competition, in issue for the 
week after next. 

The whole of the money received in entrance fees will be divided 
amongst those competitors who fill in the word correctly. 

It is hoped that competitions will be posted to Temple 
Chambers, E.C., as early in the week as possible. Members of 
the same family may compete if they like, and any one may send 
as many attempts as he or she chooses, provided that each is 
accompanied by a postal order and a scparate open All 
postal orders should be made payable to Pearson's Weekly. 


M. W. Cc. 


A Coupon also appears in SOCIETY NEWS which 
entitles purchasers to enter for Pearson's Weekly Missing 
Word Competitiun. 


Note that a Coupon entitling you to enter Pearson’s Weekly Missing Word Competition appears in SOCIETY NEWS. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


1187, How Does Alcohol Intoxicate ? 

Alcohol in small doses excites, while in large doses it 
paralyses the nervous system. It excites the vascular 
system, and accelerates the circulation, so that the 
muscles and nerves are more active, owing to the greater 
supply of blood. 1t also gives rise to a subjective feeling 
of warmth. This stimulation, however, is followed by 
reactionary depression. The blood-vessels are in a cer- 
tain measure paralyscd, so that they dilate, and much 
heat is given off; the action of the heart also becomes 
affected, and the pulse becomes smaller, feebler, and more 
rapid. It seems to affect the nervous tissues in the in- 
verse order of their development, the highest centres 
being affected first and the lowost last. The judgment 
is the first to suffer from alcoholic action, although the 
imagination and emotions may be more than unusually 
active ; then the motor centres and speech are affected ; 
then the cerebellum is influenced, and afterwards the 
spinal cord. Ultimately, provided the dose be sufficiently 
large, the centres essential to life are paralysed, and 
death ensues. 


1188. To What Depth tm the Sea does the Growth 
of Sea-weed Extend ? 

Bince it may be taken for granted that light is in- 
dispensable to vegetable life in the sea as on land, the 
limit of marine plant life may be placed at the point 
beyond which light does not penetrate in sufficient in- 
tensity to permit of growth. At a little over two hundred 
and filty feet in waters of average clearness light is lost 
by absorption, and beyond this depth n sea-weeds 
are not found. Brown weed, which does not require so 
much light, is sometimes found at greater depths than 
this, but at three hundred feet vegetable life in the sea 
may be said to cease. The enormous length of stems of 
the fucus variety of sea-weed, which have been found as 
long as eight hundred feet, at one time Jed to the belief 
that the plants grew from this depth, but this was dis- 

ved by Captain Cook’s observation that the stems 

lo not rise straight up from the sea-floor, but, on the 

contrary, make a very acute angle with it, and sometimes 

trail upon it for many fathoms. They therefore furnish 
ne criterion as to the depth at which their roots lie. 


1189. In What Work of Fiction was the Discovery 
of the Satellites of Mars Circumstantially 
Foretold ? 

If we give credence to the theory that asserts the 
poems of Homer to be a series of astronomical records 
veiled under the guise of romantio narrative from the 
gaze of the vulgar, we shall see the two recently dis- 
covered satellites of Mars in Phobos (Fear), and Daimos 
Fight) the two attendants of the God of War. Comin 

wn to modern times we find the two still undiscove 
bodies described almost Mnuultaneoudly by both Voltaire 
and Dean Swift. The former in his “ Micromegas ” nar- 
rates the travels of an inhabitant of Sirius and one of 

Saturn through the universe. These travellers as they 

passed Mars saw two satellites which were so small that 

they had escaped the telescopes of terrestrial astrono- 
mers. Swift, however, in his “ ovage to Laputa,” makes 
the astronomers of that flying island not only discover 

the two tiny bodies, but also describes them with a 

remarkable approach to acouracy both as to their size 

and their mctions. Thus he makes the inner one revolve 
in ten hours instead of about seven and a half, and the 
outer in twenty one and a half instead of about thirty. 

The extraordinary Le of the prophecy, however, consists 

in the fact that had any astronomer of the period been 

told that any satellite revolved round ite primary three 
times as fast as its primary turns on its own axis, he 
would have been justified in saying that such a thing was 
impossible. This is, however, the case with the inner 


satellite of Mars, which revolves so much faster than the 
planet turns that it appears to rise in the West and set 


variety of 
well. The females of many s 
vocoons round their eggs, an 
as sources of silk for manufacturing p' 
spider-silk is obtained from the great Hale 


be obtained, as the creatures fight so fie 
cannot be kept together in any considerable numbers. 
The ex-Empress of the French was presented by the 
ladies of Mauritius with a pair of gloves woven of the 
silk of the Halabes spider. 
in Paraguay which spins cocoons from which the 
natives obtain silk for weaving. The larve of the 
ichneumon flies of the West Indies furnish a 
white silk, but this has not yet been putto any industrial 
use. The finest of all silk is spun by the tinea, as ies 
of clothes-moth. The fabric itself is spun by the nears 
on paper patterns, and is lighter than the finest gauze. 
The Saturnia Pyri is another silk-spinning moth, while 
there are at least three varieties of worms distinct from 
the siik-worm which produce silk. The most i 
silk-producer is the Pinna Maritima, a species of mussel 
which is abundent off Plymouth and in the Mediter- 
ranean. It spins a very strong lustrous thread, and this 
is manufactured to a considerable extent at Palermo in 
Sicily, and at Taranto in Italy, though 
costly that a third proportion of the silk of the bombyz, 
or common silk-worm, is usually mixed with the silk of 
the Pinna. : 


1148. Which is the Oldest Musical Instrument ? 


oldest contrivance for the 
is a little bone whistle or pipe formed of one of the foot 
bones of some ruminant animal, drilled in such fashion 
that on applying it to the mouth, somewhat after the 
manner 0 

This was found a few: years ago in one of the prehistoric 
cave dwellings of Dordogne atnidst the flint tools of the 
primeval inhabitants of Europe, 
that are now extinct. Coming to written records, the 
pipe is still the most ancient musical instrument, for the 
“organ” mentioned in Genesis iv: 21, ought really to 
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in the East. The outer moon revelves much mere slowly, 
so that the inhabitants of Mars see two moons in their 
skies, apparently moving in different directions. 

1140. Is the Silk-Worm the Only Silk-Producer ? 


No; for not only is-silk produced a very large 
ievaaicial insects, but it is a sete product as 
ies of spiders spin silk 
these have been utilised 


urposes. Most 

bes spider of 
agascar, but only comparatively small quantities can 
that they 


There is another spider 


peculiarly 


the product is so 


So far as we yet know beyond all question the 
roduction of 8 musical sound 


a flute, shrill flute-like tones can be produced. 


and the bones of animals 


“ pipe,” and in the Revised Version is so written. 


True the harp is mentioned in the same verse, and many 
examples of stringed instruments are found depicted on 


ancient monuments, but, taking the written and the un- 


written records of agtiquity together, the palm must be 
accorded to the pipe, and probably the most ancient of 


all instruments still in use is the set of BP pipes” 

which may still be seen sustained by the muffler Gf the 

wandering Punch-and-Judy showman. 

1147. ich has Been the Darkest Financial Year of 
e Present Century ? 

The end of 1825, and the early part of 1826, is known 
in history as the time of “The Panic.” Early in 1826 
England was enjoying an unexampled prosperity. At 
the end of that year the country was literally on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Money could not be procured 
even on the most unobjectionable security, and the 
opinion was expressed that if the difficulties which 
existed in the monty market had continued only forty- 
eight hours longer the effect would have been to puta 
stop to all deali between man and man, except by 
way of barter. The cause of “ The Panic” was the mad 
spirit of speculation that possessed the people, conse- 

uent upon the possession of so much wealth. South 

erica was especially the object of speculation, and 
enormous sums of money left the country. But no divi- 
dends came, and want of confidence led to a run upon 
the banks. The Bank of England, which had ten millions 
of bullion and coin in its coffers in April, 1825, had only 
£1,800,000 in November to meet all claims. Before the 
close of the year seventy-three banks had failed. The 
Bank of England issued notes and coined sove- 
reigns at the rate of £150,000 daily. One-pound and 
two-pound notes, that had been called in, were 
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issued by sanction of the Government, for tem- 
porary and thus the credit of the country 
was eaved., But it was not till towards the end of 
Jan , 1826, that important mercantile failures began 
to create alarm. These failures continued to a vast ex» 
tent throughout the year. The total number of bank- 
ruptcies in 1825 was a little over 1,100; in 1826, it was 
nearly 2,600, which was appalling, considering how small 
the population was as com with bony: The 
destruction of capital and credit yavalysed all the exer- 
tions of ind ,and produced excessive distress amongst 
the manufacturing population. 


1149. At What Moment is the Earth at the Greatest 
Distance from the Sun? 
The earth revolves round the sun in an elliptical path, 
having the sun at one of the frri. No two astronomers 
ee in the exact as to the .nean distance of the 
earth from the sun; no less than seven, whe were con- 
sulted for the answering of this question, varying their 
estimates of the mean distance from 91,000, to more 
than 95,000,000 of miles. But all agree in making the 
greatest and least distances of this planet from the sun 
equal to about three millions of miles. There is a time 
when the earth gets to its nearest possible point to the 
sun, and then it is said to be in perihelion. This is on 
January lst. On July 8rd, when it is said to be 
in aphelion, it is at its greatest distance from the sun. 
The length of the year being more than 866 days, 
approximating to 3, the time when the limit of 
aphelion—or the greatest distance from the sun—is 
reached by the earth, varies. The moment of positive 
aphelion is the moment when the sun souths; and this, 
on July 8rd of the present year, was at four minutes. 
four seconds after noon. 


1150. Which is the Most Glaring Error in the 
Works of Shakespeare ? 

Undoubtedly that which occurs in the second scene of 
the fifth act of OTHELLO, where the Moor smothers 
Desdemona, and then enters into a discussion with 
Emilia, during the course of which Desdemona speaks 
no less than three times quite rationally, and is, indeed, 
in such complete possession of he: faculties that just 
before “dying” she has wit enough to frame a generous 
falsehood to shield him from the results of his crime. 
Now smothering was a sufticiently common form of death 
in Shakespeare's time, for the Bard to have known per- 
feotly well that an effectually smothered person never by 
any chance recovers either consciousness or 8 , and 
that had Desdemona, after the application of the pillow, 
been able even to have breathed, to say nothing of 
speaking, she must have recovered there and then, and 
been very little the worse for’the Moor’s brutality. To 
make her speak after being smothered and then die is 
an outrage on nature and fact that is as gross as it is in 
this case incomprehensible. Shakespeare makes some 
tremendous errors in chronology — such as making s 
clock strike in ancient Rome 1, years before clocks 
were invented ; but these were probably made on 
for the sake of effect, and with the knowledge that the 
plays would be performed before audiences too ignorant 
to see the mistake. In the case of Desdemona, however, 
there is no such excuse as this, sud the error is evidently 
one of sheer carelessness. In such an age it could 
hardly be one of ignorance. 


1144. If the British Islands Were a Private Estate 
What Would its Rent-roll be ? 

The nearest a mpeg answer to this question can 
only be obtained by a perusal of the Reports of the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Inisnd Revenue for the 
year ended March 8lst, 1892. According to this return 
the gross estimated rental of property in local assessments 
for the year 1890-1891 under Schedule A ds, tene- 
ments, etc.), and Schedule B (lands, nurseries, market- 

rdens, etc.), was £281,862,746 divided as follows: 

gland and Wales, £227,069,188, of which the metro- 
polis accounted for £39,559,883 ; cotland, £30,640,161 ; 
and Ireland, £24,153,447. At the beginning of the 
century, viz., in 1803, the total assessed rental in Great 
Britain was £62,971,076, and thus it will be seen what a 
tremendous increase has taken place during the last 
ninety years, 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer's name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two quineas @ 
column. The same reader may send replies 
toany number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “‘ Replies,’ in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be made for replies published. 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on 
publication for every question received 
whioh ig considered worthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


1171. Which civilised country owes most to its physical 
configuration P 

1172. An east wind always brings a black cloud over 
the Rock of Gibraltar, but, however strong the wind, it 
never blows past the Rock. Why is this? 

1178. Which is the longest work of fiction in the 
English language ? ; 

1174. - uman sacrifice still practised in any part of 
Euro 

1175. What is the effect of mixed immigration on the 
criminal statistics of the United States? 

1176. his Mae the whistle of a locomotive seem to 
alter : pitch as the train passes the listener's stand- 

int 
ei. To what extent is the so-called “faith curo” 
based on fact P i 

1178. How is the map of a new country made ? 

1179. What is the smallest and largest number of 
eclipses of the sun that must and may respectively take 
place in a year? 

1180. What would the principal features of the carth 
look like if the oceans were removed P 


PECULIAR ACCIDENTS 


“TWAS BUT A LITTLE FADED FLOWER,” 


t, 
it is needless for us to sa: 
against accidents, was stroll 


A Worp To AMATEUR GaRDENERS: 


BE WISE IN TIM 
anp 
INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
Gentlemen who can influence good husiness are invited to 
epply for an agency, 
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THE GOOD MORNING KISS. 


‘Tis but three little months ago 
Since Nell and I were married, 

And joy that came to bid us joy 
Since then with us has tarred. 

And yet a full-fledged Benedict 
With all my bliss am I, 

As doth appear each morni: 
When I kiss my Nell good-bye. 

For it’s 

“Don’t forget the curtain rings, 
The carpet tacks and hatchet, 

And take this piece of ribbon, love, 
And see if you can match it.” 


Oh, happy is the evening hour, 
When Well the tea is pouring, 

And I am sitting opposite, 
Her every move adoring ; 

And happy are the morning times, 
That all too quickly fly, 

Until I stand upon the steps 
And kiss my Nell good-bye. 

And it’s 

“Don’t forget the linen, dear, 
And match these buttons, sweeting, 

And mind you call at Madame Y’s 
And get that yard of pleating.” 


In lovers’ land we twain abide, 
And there will dwell for ever. 
No doubt or grief shall be allowed 
Our wedded souls to sever. 
So faithfully her name I breathe 
In every ardent sigh, 
I’m glad to be the errand boy, 
o kisses her good-bye, 
When it’s 
“ Be sure you go to Stacy’s, George, 
And get three sheets of batting, 
And bring four spools of ‘ fifty’ thread 
Like that I use for tatting.” 


a 


THE LARGEST CREAMERY 
THE WORLD. 


Tuts large concern is located near St. Albans, Vermont, 
U.8. Twelve thousand cows, owned by seven hundred 
farmers, supply it with cream, and the average daily pro- 

. duct is ten thousand pounds, or five tons of butter. 

All cream received is tested often enough in order to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the amount of butter 
fat in the average product of each farmer's dairy, and he 
is paid daily for the butter value he brings in. ere are 
fifty-four stations for receiving the milk, and at these 
stations the cream is separated, and only the latter is 
shipped to the ie 

ey run a score of churns, each of which will turn off 

five hundred pounds of butter in one batch. The butter- 

working machines are four in number, and in a very few 

moments eighty pounds can be properly worked and 

They use 8 cartload of salt every two months, and 

the factory employs fully sixty hands, besides the forty 
on the station’s ens; loy force, to prepare the product. 
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RESPITED. 

Tue day was drawing to its close when up the one 
broad street of the little mountain town came six men 
—five stern and watchful, revolvers slung to their belts ; 
one, with tremblirx form and haggard, ghastly face, 
walking in the centre of the group, with head thrown 
lorward, his eyes fixed on the ground, for well he knows 
no glance of sympathy will meet his aprasi gaze. 

Aconvicted murderer, he is brought there for execution. 
The day set for the execution is dawning; along the 
country roads are strung the wagons of the farmers, 
bringing their wives and daughters, in holiday attire, to 
Bee the show—laughing and jesting as in fair time—while 
in the rough gaol, built of logs, tossing on his hard 
couch, muttering in uneasy sleep, lies the condemned 
man. 

Three miles away, in a little mountain station, a sleepy 
telegraph operator sits watching the instrument before 
him. Thou h not on J::ty, he has sat there through the 
night—watching listening, hoping—and now, as the 
morning breaks, feeling that his vigil has been in vain, 
he ceases to struggle a ee the drowsiness which is 
overpowering him. and, bending forward, lays his head 
upon his arms, and sleeps. 

Olick-click-click ; are there no ears to hear the snersage 

e 
A 


IN 


flashing over the wire from the distant capital P—T 
risoner is respited. For God's sake save his tife.” 
Fantved miles away, two men, about to be executed, 
have upon the scaffold confessed their guilt of she crime 
of which the prisoner stands accused, and with the cord 

about their necks have sworn that Ae is innocent. 
‘An hour later in the condemned cell the guards stand 
aped round a man—pale and trembling, bowed upon 
eas in prayer—as for the last time he proclaims his 
innocence ; and, with all the light of hope gone from his 
eyes, he looks his last farewell to earth. 
In the little mountain station, his head thrown for- 
ward upon his arms, his hand resting, as if by instinct, 
elas key of the instrument, the tired operator . 
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TWO AMERICAN EPITAPHS. 


ReMARKABLE are two epitaphs, the first of which is 
upon a tombstone in the City of Sacramento: “ Here is 
laid Daniel Borrow, who was born in Sorrow, and 
Borrowed little from Nature except his name and his 
love to mankind and hatred to redskins; who was rever- 
theless a gentleman and a dead shot; who, through a 
long life, never killed his man except in self-defence or 
by accident; and who, when he at last went under, 
beneath the bullets of his cowardly enemies in the saloon 
of Jeff Morris, did so in the sure and certain hope of a 
Eippons i ae pay te 

e other, whi longs to a Nevada burying place, 
is a noteworthy achievement in this line: “ Bacrel to the 
memory of Hank Monk—the Whitest, Biggest-hearted, 
and Best known Stage driver of the West, who was kind 
to All and Thought [ll of None. He Lived in a Strange 
Era and was a Hero, and the Wheels of his Coach are 
now Ringing on Golden Streets.” 


MARINE ENGINEERS. 


Tus chief engineer is assigned a place in the saloon, 
and though eae not keep “watch,” his duties are 
multifarious and oppressive, having to keep listening 
with his trained ear to the beat of his engines, and, at 
ony Se of the day or night to receive reports from his 
subordinate officers, and, if need be, coerce one of his 
crew to continue work. 

The second engineer, who keeps “ watch” eight hours 


out of the twenty-four, having as companion the seventh | J 


engineer, has in his “off” watch time to attend to the 
requisitions of the firemen and trimmers, and gece 
keep a good loox out below. The third and 
engineers keep another watch, and the fourth and sixth 
the other or third watch. 

These officers as a rule make every endeavour to keep 
up a high standard of steam, and vie with the other 
“watches” to obtain a record in the number of revolu- 
tions of the screw. By such records their capabilities are 
judged by owners; therefore it will easily be understood 
that the fireman who happens to faint gains little or no 
pity from his officer in charge. 

But although the engineers control the motive power 
which drives the ship, and, whether in mid-ocean or in 
port, execute the most delicate repairs to the intricate 
and complicated machinery, they are quartered aloof 
from other officers, and have but a little better mess- 
room than the quartermasters, who rank as first-class 


petty officers. 
$f o—____ 
STUMBLING UPON GOLD MINES. 


Gop was diseovered in California in 1848, and in 
Colorado in 1858. . The discovery was accidental in both 
cases, and the fact created the impression that mines 
were “lying about loose.” Adventurers drifted about in 
hopes of stumbling upon a mine. Here are some instances 
of lucky finds. 

Three men while looking for gold in California, dis- 
covered the dead body of a man who evidently had been 
“prospecting.” “ Poor fellow,” said one of the trio, “He 


has Lygees in his checks.” “Let's give him a decent 
burial,” said another. “Some wife or mother will be glad 
if she ever knows it.” 

They began to dig a grave. Three feet below the 
surface they discovered signs of gold. The stranger was 
buried in another place, and where they had located a 
grave they opened a gold mine. 

An adventurer who had drifted to Leadville awoke one 
morning without food or money. He went out and shot 
a decr, which, in its dying agonies, kicked up the dirt 
and disclosed signs ef gold. e poor man staked out a 
“claim,” and opened one of the most profitable mines 
ever worked in Leadville. 

“Dead Man Claim,” the name 
mine in Leadville, was discove 
miner while digging a grave. 

A miner died when there were several feot of snow on 
the ground. His comrades laid his body in a snow-bank 
and hired a man for four pounds to dig a grave. The 
grave-digger, after three days’ absence, was found dig- 
ging 8 mine instead of a grave. While oxcavating he had 
struck gold. Forgetting the corpse and his bargain, ho 
thought only of the fact that he had “ struck it rch.” 

An unsuccessful Australian miner went up and down 
Colorado for several months “prospecting” for gold 
and finding none. One day he sat down upon a stone, 
and while musing over his hard luck, aimlessly struck a 
stone with his pick. He chipped off a piece, and sprang 
to his feet. The chip was rich gold quartz. 

He hurried into the little town of Rosita, and went to 
the assay office, where a teamster had just dumped a load 
of wood. He agreed to saw the wood to pay for assay- 
ing his chipped sample. The result of the assay sent 
him back to his “claim.” When he had taken out of it 
£100,000, he sold the mine for £80,000 in cash and 
£200,000 in stock. 

But these “ stumblings” are the exception to the rule 
that mines are found by painstaking, intelligent pro- 
spectors. They spend wearisome months in exploring 
mountains and gulches. They are mineralogists, geolo- 
gists, and, above all, practical explorers, who can tell from 
a “twist ” in the in of the rock, or from the colour of 

ther eying gold” can be mined in the 


iven to another rich 
by a broken-down 


region. 


SOME ORIENTAL TREASURE- 
HOUSES. 


lish conquered India and unearthed 
the vast store of gold, silver, and precious stones hidden 
by the native rulers, the world has been ready to believe 
in t hoards to be found somewhere among the 
half-civilised nations of the East. 

Doubtless some of these hoards exist only in imagina- 
tion, but we know, from the researches of recent 
travellers, that many Oriental rulers have treasure- 
houses, more or less extensive, which they have inherited 
from long lines of ancestors, and to which every year 
something has been added. 

rising that in 


Ever since the 


Under such circumstances it is not s 
the course of centuries these treasure-houses became 
literally packed with valuable articles as well as coins 
and jewe! 

It is well known that the Sultan of Turkey has a 
treasure-house near Constantinople which has never 
been entered by a Christian. The Shah of Persia is, 
however, more liberal, and an English lady — Mrs. 
Bishop—was recently permitted to inspect his hoarded 
treasure. Her description is glowing, but no doubt 
truthful :— 

“The proportions of the room are perfect. The floor 
is of fine tiles, of exquisite colouring, arran as 8 
mosaic. A table is overlaid with beaten gold, and chairs 
in rows are treated in the same fashion. Glass cases 
round the room, and on costly tables, contain the mighty 
ecco of the Shah, and many of the magnificent crown 

jewels. 
“Possibly the accumulated splendours of pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, basins and vessels 
of solid gold, ancient armour flashing with precious 
stones, shields studded with diamonds and rubies, scab- 
bards and sword hilts incrusted with costly gems, helmets 
red with rubies, golden vessels thick with diamonds, 
crowns of jewels, chains, ornaments (masculine solely) of 
every page 2 jewelled coats of mail dating ace to 
the reign o Shah Ismael, exquisite emeralds of great 
antiquity, all in a confusion not to be described, have no 
counterpart on earth. They area dream of splendour 
not to be forgotten. 

“ Among the extraordinarily lavish uses of gold and 
gems is a golden ats twenty inchegin diameter, turnin 
on a frame of solid gold. The stand and meridian are 
gold set with rubies. The equator and ecliptic are of 

e diamonds. The countries are chiefly outlined in 
rubies, but Persia is of diamonds. The ocean is repre- 
sented in emeralds. As if all this were not enough, huge 
Eee coins, each worth thirty-three sovereigns, are 
eaped around its base.” 

e next realest treasure house among Oriental 
nations is in Morocco. 

Morocco, although a difficult and dangerous coun 
to explore, is quite prosperous, from an Oriental stand- 
point, and the Sultan has accumulated enough treasure 
to fill four repositories. 

Of these the chief and indeed the only one which is 
well known, is at Miknas, on the road between Fez and 
the city of Morocco. The treasure is chiefly in gold and 
silver coin and great quantities of bar raotal, 

Miknas has been the royal treasury for ages, and the 
treasure-house is situated a short distance outside the 


city. 

its stone walls are very high and thick. To get 
inside these walls one has to pass through three 

eat iron doors. If thieves could get inside all these 

coors they yet might not be able to secure the 
treasure. 

The interior is a long, narrow hall, as dark as pitch, 
which is the passage way to the iron trap-door, abun- 
dantly supplied with locks, which is let into the stone- 
flooring and leads to an underground department, where 
the treasuré is kept in a large room called the treasure- 
chamber. 

The building is guarded constantly by 800 negro 
slaves, who are a part of the Sultan’s army, and are never 

rmitted on any pretext whatever to leave the neigh- 

urhood. 

The treasure-house is opened only once a year. At 
that time the Sultan either comes in person or sends one 
of his most trusted officials. The purpose usually is not 
to take any treasure away, but to add to the hoard, 
because the Sultan retains from the taxes a sufficient 
sum to meet all the expenses of his Court and Govern- 
ment. 

Nobody knows how great is the treasure, but it must 
be worth nearly fifty millions. 

The sub-treasure houses are at Fez, in the city of 
Morocco, and in the oasis of Tafilalet, south of the Atlas 
Mountains, among the Filali people. Of this latter 
dopeeih it is supposed that the shrewd Sultan has there 
laid up provision for a rainy day. 

The Berbers are in a continual state of revolt, and may 
some day it is feared take a notion to drive the Sultan 
into exile. 

Then, again, should Morocco become involved in war 
with any European Power, the first attack would be on 
the treasure-houses, and the one in the desert would be 
reasonably safe, for some time at least. 

It is almost certain, however, that all these Oriental 
treasure-houses will in time be despoiled. Their con- 
tents consist, in great part, of money wrung from an 
oppressed people, and the barbarian owners have neither 
enterprise nor wisdom enough to do anything with the 
money except hoard it. 
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ee Poe brief accounts of new and 
curious tqventions discoveries. Should 


: readers 
have something exceptional of the kind which they would 
like to communicate to the world at large, we 3 be very 


glad ¥f they will make this the mediwm for doing so. . 


Tus German naturalist, Martin, relates 
a case he recently met with of a horse 
which owed its life to coffee. It was in 
such a bad way that it was considered 
incurable, and the owner sold the animal 
for £3, Theanimal was then almost a skeleton, and so 
weak that it could hardly walk. The man who bought 
the horse immediately began to treat it with cotles, 

iving infusions of roasted coffee-beans, and also coffee- 
Beans ground and mixed with honey. In a short time 
the horse began to improve, and after a few months its 
new owner was offered £50 for it. He told Herr Martin 


Coffee Cure 
for 
Horses. 


he had brought round by the same treatment man 
horses which been overworked, or lost their strength 
and appetite. 


Tus electric hat polisher is one of the 
An Electric latest innovations in the field of applied 
Hat Cleaner. electricity. The operation is as simple 
as it is effective. The hat is slipped 
over a clutch which holds it firmly, and the clutch is 
attached to the end of the shaft of a small motor. The 
current is switched on, and as the hat spins round at 
the rate of 2,000 revolutions in a minute, a brush 
moistened with benzine, or some more mysterious fluid, 
is applied. After this cleansing, strips of silk or plush 
take the place of the brush, and the hat is polished off. 
Ironing is rendered unnecessary, as the heat developed 
by the friction against the rapidly - moving surface 
answers every purpose of a heated iron. Not only is 
much time saved over the old method, but the results 
are said to be superior. Silk or straw hats are renovated 
with equal success. 


Mr. A. J, Witemnson, of Durham, has 
Euclid at @ published a sheet containing all the 
Glance. pro sitions of the first two books of 
clid, with short proofs constructed 
on entirely novel principles. Coloured figures are used, 
and the lettering of the angles is thus to a great extent 
dispensed with. There is no doubt that for getting up 
the propositions rapidly just before an examination, 
these sheets will be of great service. In one or two cases 
the publisher has rather complicated the problem by the 
use of his notation; it is easier to understand that the 
angle A B O is greater than the angle BO A than that 
“exterior blue is greater than interior left red.” On the 
whole, however, he has been very successful in his 
attempt, though after all Euclid is not taught at schools 
so much for examination purposes as to train the mind 
to follow and understand the close reasoning which Mr. 
Wilkinson has done his level best to remove. 


To the ancients the ocean was a thing 
Walking the of terror and a mystery, and ruled by 8 
Waves. wayward deity who required all sorts of 
propitiatory sacrifices before so much as 
8 simple voyage could be ventured on. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the tendency is all the other way, and there seems 
to be a positive competition as to who shall take the 
frestest liberty with weed-crowned Neptune. The 
test marine eccentricity is a pair of shoes which will 
enable the wearer to walk safely upon the stormy billow. 
Wearing on his feet a couple of boxes, four feet long 
and furnished at the bottom with a series of collapsible 
paddles hinged to swing horizontally, on the principle of 
a duck’s foot, a certain Professor Oldrevie has taken a 
stroll down the Niagara Rapids. Encouraged by his 
success on that occasion, he went for a “daunder” in 
Boston Bay during a tempest. As in his sea-boots he 
sauntered towards the harbour, the breakers hid him 
from view. But he got to shore all right; and we shall 
probably hear of him starting, knapsack on back, on a 
walking tour across the Atlantic. 


Many cities which have not yet solved 
Ingenious the problem of cleaning their streets 
Street well and cheaply would profit greatly 
Sweeper. by examination into the working of a 
_ Machine that has been introduced into 
Germany for picking up street sweepings. This machine, 
which is drawn by horses, takes up in its forward motion 
the moist street débris, or mud, which has been deposited 
in streaks by the preceding sweeper. The frame of the 
machine carries, suspended from the rear axle, an iron 
trough of half cylindricgl shape, about four feet in length 
and about three feet wide. At the inside of the rear 
wheel a paddle-wheel is attached, which takes up the 
sweepings and drops them into the trough. A small 
plough at the front serves to narrow the strip of sweep- 
ings, which may possibly have been scattered somewhat 
by the hoofs of the horses drawing the machine. When 
the trough is filled it can bo easily dumped at any 
required spot by means of a crank-and-chain arrange- 
ment. It is stated that this machine, which is easily 
drawn by two horses and managed by one man, can 
remove from four to six miles of double rows of sweep- 
ings in a day. 


Tus is something new and with 
+ aking ® vengeance, as is with 
an: 


striking, it is de- 

Bieyele. signed by a foreign inventor, who, by 
the way, is to dispose his 

rights of manufacture to an ish maker. The 


machine can be taken to pieces, doubled up like a 
camera, and the result is a walking-stick and a small bag 
of nuts and other fittings. Here are the advantages 
claimed by the inventor :—Tourists will be able to travel 
through all kinds of districts, for when they find the 
roads no lane practicable they have only to shut up 
their bicycle like an umbrella and tramp on until they 
come to a better country. Any breakage can easily be 
repaired by the vider Himsa, without the aid of a 
mechanic. Thd Government might be negotiated with 
to supply the army with these machines, as the soldiers 
could sling them as they do their rifles, and carry them 
on their backs over the difficult places. This last is a 
really brilliant suggestion, and is presented entirely free 
of charge. The inventor will surely find it an easy 
matter to sell his patent. 


Ir is believed that Prof. J. F. Elroy, 
Lighting superintendent of theState School for the 
Trains by blind, in Lansing, U.8.A., has solved the 
Electricity. problem of lighting a train by electricity 
in a successful and economical manner. 
The entire machine does not weigh over three hundred 
pounds, and is completely encased in an iron jacket, so 
that snow, rain, or dust cannot affect it. It will run for 
weeks without any attention whatever, and all it 
requires is a little oil occasionally. The wires run 
under the engine and are connected to each 
carriage by means of couplers similar to the steam 
couplers now in use. The lights are incandescent, 
and each carriage can be illuminated to whatever extent 
is desired. There is a device to retain lights in the 
carriage when ata standatill. In each carriage a small 
but powerful storage battery is placed.. When tho train 
is in motion these batteries become charged. When the 
train stops at a station the power from the dynamo 
ceases, but automatically the storage batteries come into 
play and light the train. A carriage may be cut off and 
shunted to a side track to await a connection, and the 
lights will be in service for six hours. This time 
can be increased at will by increasing the storage- 
battery power. The headlight for the locomotive, 
and every light in the train will be electric, 
and the tax on the power of the locomotive will be very 
small. The cost of the system is less that the ordinary 
lights now used on railways. The dynamo is so arranged 
that it does not take the power from the locomotive 
when it is doing the heaviest work—that is, when 
it is starting. The work begins when the engine is 
moving at about thirteen miles an hour. When the train 
is broken up, the whole apparatus is in a normal con- 
dition, and requires no attention whatever. 


If any reader of Pearson's WEEKLY wishes to communt- 
cate uth an t regarding an tdea for a pitent, let him 
torite to the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope 
Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentleman well 
knoton tn connection with patents, who will put himself in 
communication with its sender. : 


a 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tug German Emperor has been known to change 
his costume twelve times in eighteen hours. His ward- 
robe contains more than 1,000 suits. 


Lorp Tennyson has the unique distinction of 
being the only Englishman who was ever married in the 
rabaed and afterwards laid his father’s ashes to rest 
there. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury is an enthusiastic 
horseman. He rides mainly to offset a tendency to cor- 
pulency due to a sedentary life. His custom when ridin 


1s a peculiar one, for with knee boots he wears his shove 
hat and apron. 


At his home in Grafton Street, Mr. Henry 
Irving, the famous actor, has one of the finest and most 
valuable collections of relics of former worthies of the 
stage. Hore are a few of his greatest treasures :— 

A pair of russet boots worn by Kean when he played 
Ricuagp I{I., and tho little purse of green silk, which 
at his death was found empty in his pocket; a solid 
silver hunting-watch, which belonged to Edwin Forrest, 
and a ring worn by Garrick ; a note from Mrs. Siddons, 
written in her own handwriting, in which she accepts an 
invitation to luncheon; the best bust extant of Kemble, 
and the last portrait of Charles Matthews. 

Mr. Irving's own private room bears more the appear- 
ance of a student's sanctum than that of an actor and a 
man of fashion. He gets through all his correspondence 
and business details in the morning. He sits at a 
mahogany desk, and always insists upon having a choice 
vase of flowersin front of him. 

In his library he has no fewer than thirty different 
editions of Shakespeare's works, one of which, in a red 
loather binding, he values at £500. Foster's Lire oF 
Dickens, @ present from Toole, interleaved and laden 
with autographs, is another much-prized treasure. 


Ms. Samumst Branrp the veteran Shake- 
spearean reciter, knows ten of ‘a plays by 
heart. 

Sm Onmaries Rossg11, the eminent Q.0., mado 


240 guineas in his first of ice. In each of the 
foo acteadiiig' peace he dct his income—that is to 
say, 480 despre the second year, and in the third 
just about a d. 


Kina Grorcs ory Grescs is wont to amuse 
himself by musical performances on castanets and 
tumblers of water. ith differently-toned eastanets 
and tumblers containing various depths of water he can 
produce some really marvellous effects. 


Lr Huno-Onana, the Bismarck of China, was 
born in very humble station, and worked his way up by 
the series of literary examinations which form the only 
medium of promotion in the Flowery Kingdom. He is 
now Viceroy over 30,000,000 of people, and Grand 
Secretary of the Empire. 


Henry Prrrirr, probably the most prolific 
playwright in England, is remarkably quick in com g 
Hee writing his pieces. He once @ man that he 
would in seven days write, rehearse, and produce a play 
which would take an hour to act. He not only achieved 
that, but the play was a distinct success, and is, we 
believe, running in the provinces at the present time. 


ARCHBISHOP W. of Dublin, who has been 
the leader of the ecclesiastical opposition to Mr. Parnell's 
successor in Ireland, is small and homely looking, but 

ossesses a pair of eyes which blaze thro his glasses. 
Ha is unpopular in Rome, and although his two prede- 
cessors were cardinals, it is believed that he can never 
obtain the red hat while Leo XIIT. sits on the throne of 
St. Peter. 

Lorp WolLsELey was only eighteen when he led 
his first storming expedition. It was in the second 
Burmese war. Young Wolseley, who had only entered 
the army a few months before, volunteered out of his 
own regiment into another for the express purpose of 
leading this attack.’ He led the party, side by side with 
a brother officer. They dashed up the slope of a hill 
together, and by a curious coincidence they both fell 
wounded at the same moment, each shot through the 
left thigh. His comrade was the more badly wounded 
and died soon afterwards. Wolseley, though unable to 
move, bravely encouraged his men on and the hill was 
carried. 


Mr. Jonn Moruzy, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, took his first plunge into practical politics in 
defiance of the wishes and advice of his best friends. 
How mistaken they were, time very quickly showed, 
though as in his early literary experiences he had to 
through a very trying ordeal. He will tell you that as 
large a proportion of his manuscripts were rejected by 
editors as is the usual experience of aspiring literary 
men, and he will also tell you that all his earlier plat- 
form and Parliamentary speeches cost him hours to 
prepare, and then when he stood up to deliver them he 
was frightfully nervous. Conspicuous ability and practice 
soon enabled him to overcome this weakness, and he is 
now one of the most incisive and powerful speakers in 
the House. 


Ong of the younger novelists of the day has been 
recently engaged in a curious occupation. He has been 
working on a ship now lying in one of the London docks, 
doing duties which fall to the lot usually of dockers and 
sailormen. Mr. Morley Roberts, the story writer in ques- 
tion, went to the docks for local colour and for material 
for a tale which he has in view, and cut rather an 
unrecognisable figure in his overalls and with paint 
smears on hands and arms and other marks of the rough, 
dirty work which falls to the lot of the working man at a 
London dock side. Mr. Roberts has had a career of 
much variety. He has worked in the Lackland Back 
blocks of Australia and tramped through the States, and 
over the Selkirk range through British Columbia to the 
sea, working as a labourer on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in the famous Kicking Horse Pass. 


Me. Lintgy Sampourne is forty-seven. Tho 
first twenty-four years of his life were spent in the 
nursery, the-City of London School, Chester College, 
and an engineer's workshop, the various localities succeed- 
ing one another in natural sequence. As an engineer, 
his spare moments were occupied in caricaturing. By 
some good fortune one of his slerabea reached the hands 
of Mark Lemon, and shortly after appeared in Puncn. 
It represented John Bright tilting at a quintain. 
Drawings from his pen, original, humorous, and lively, 
have since then appeared in that paper by the thousand. 
Mr. Sambourne draws from photographs, his journalistic 
duties not allowing him time to study the originals. He 
never took a lesson in drawing, but is wonderfully accurate 
and precise inhis work. He is fond of riding; and is 
@ jovial-looking, easy-going sort of man, who cares 
nothing about fashion or the fashionable. 


, 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No, LX, 


FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


PRINcE aND NaTuRa.ist. 


Tue palace at Sofia is a long, two-storied buildin 
standing in its own garden and separated by the hig 
road from a small public park, containing flowers and 
shubs. Over the porch is a broad balcony, where Prince 
Ferdinand appears at noon every Sunday to witness a 
parade of his guards. 

From this balcony you get a good idea of the whole 
town, with its rows of new white houses, that look 
rather picturesque, in spite of ther newness, inter- 


spersed as they are with old mosques and minarets, 
against the background of sombre Mount Vitosch, with 
its shOW-cap. 


Outside, the serried rows of windows and distempered 
walls of the palace recall a hospital or a lunatic asylum. 
Inside, on the other-hand, all is luxurious and tasteful. 
An atmosphere of culture and ease is encountered in 
the hall and broad staircase, containing costly carpets 
from the East, tapestry, medisval armour, stuffed bears 
from the Balkans, and birds shot by the Prince during 
his travels in South America. 

His. private rooms are upstairs. They should be de- 
scribed for the light they throw upon his chavaster. He 
is the military head of a state which has to trust for 
its very existence to its strong right arm; moreover, 
he must needs be ever on the watch for plots against 
hie life, and the palace has‘somewhat of a military atmos- 
phere throughout. 

But his militarism springs from necessity—by no means 
from choice—and he likes to keep the outward and visible 
bt of it aa much as possible outside his private rooms. 
Ot course he cannot exclude from his windows the sight 
of the guard-house teeming with soldiers or the sound 
of ey sentinels tramping up and down outside by night 
an By. 

But if has seemed to collect all his engines and evi- 
dences of war into the ante-chamber, out of which all 
his private rooms open. The walls are decorated with 
flags taken from the Servians at Slivnitza, and it contains 
stands of arms in the corners, models of cannon anda 
portrait of his Royal Highness in full uniform. 

To the right ie the audience-chamber, sparely but 
richly faniahed, with much gilding and an air of never 
being lived in. The next room is the study, connected 
by heavy folding-doors to the audience-chamber, to 
which it presents the utmost contrast imaginable. It 
bears in every crevice the unmistakable stamp of the 
owner's personality. If any fault may be found with it, 
I should say it was overcrowded and more like a lady's 
boudoir than a man’s room. 

It is said that a man never can arrange his den so as 
to make it at once tidy and homelike, but Prince Ferdi- 
nand has certainly managed to do both. Everything is 
in scrupulous order, and the room, though as full of odds 
and ends as an old ouriosity shop in Wardour Street, 
has the unmistakable look of being lived in. 

A cottage piano stands behind the writing-table, and 
both are literally covered with small vases of flowers— 
mimosa, Parma violeta, pansies, and sprays of lilac— 
arranged with a real artist's eye for colour. On the table 
isa solid bronze inketand, while pigeon-holes and tin 
boxes, full of docketed papers, attest his diligence and 
method. Pictures of the modern French school, all 
sorts of mementos of his varied travels, graceful 
draperies, revolving bookcases, a harp, palms, and 
flowering plants, bear evidence to varied tastes and 
culture. Ruddied ona satin screen and lurking in all 
kinds of unexpected nooks and crannies are packs of 

hotographs of all sorte and conditions of people, from 

i and queens to obscure Bulgarian poets and passing 
travellers, jostled together in approved disorder. 

Prince Ferdinand is hospitably disposed, especiall 
towards travellers who may be passing through Bul- 
garia. I had not been in Sofia cid days before I 
received an intimation from the Britis Agoney that if 
I chose to apply for an interview he would receive me. 
This I did, and next day a soldier brought me a card 
from the “Grand Marshal of the Court” fixing five 
o’clock that afternoon, and enjoining evening dress. 

After a few minutes’ conversation in the Prince's ante- 
room with the members of his suite, who maintained that 
Bulgaria was the dullest place on earth, and they could 
not understand any one coming to stay there of his own 
free will, I was ushered into the audience room and left 
alone with the Prince. 

His Royal Highness is above the middle ena with a 
sedentary appearance: a slight stoop and puffy cheeks. 
His features are unmistakably of the Bourbon type, 
with long, hooked nose, and high cheek bones. He has 
bright, frank eyes, which look you straight in the face, 
full of good nature; curly hair, and a dainty imperial. 
He wore the Bulgarian uniform, with many orders on his 
breast, but what most caught my attention was the 
number of big heavy rings upon his fingers. 

After a few rather constrained questions as to how I 
liked Bulgaria and how long I meant to stay, he led the 
way to some chairs at the end of the room and motioned 
me to sit down beside him. The constraint soon wore 


off and he spoke on all manner of subjects with the utmost 
freedom. am told his usual practice is to ask a great 
number of questions and tell very little in return, but on 
this occasion he was unusually communicative. 

At the outset he said a few phrases in English, slowly 
but correctly and with a very fair accent, but added that 
his English was rusty and that he must brush it up again 
before trying to on a sustained conversation. 
Every now and again, however, he would use a word or 
two of English, whieh I heard afterwards is a favourite 
habit of his when conversing with Englishmen. 

For instance, Sofia was ‘“veree dull,” he had made his 
study “tout 6 fait snug,” and he alluded to Queen Victoria 
by the name of “ Her Most Gracious.” He told me s 
good deal about Bulgaria, the places to visit for fine 
scenery and the time to do so, the characteristics of the 
people, their custems, and their folk-lore. 

“ But what in the world can have induced you to come 
_ stay in Bulgaria P” he suddenly asked with an amused 
smile. 

I replied that Bulgaria seemed the hub of the political 
world, as far as concerned incident. 

“And I find the Bulgarians full of interest,” he 
assented. “If you had seen them five or six years ago 
and could compare what they were then with what they 
are now, you would marvel at the extent of their 
development. This town of Sofia has practically sprung 
into existence during that period, and all over the 
country, down to the humblest village, the change has 
been almost as t. 

“ Civilisation sprung up and taken root as if by 
enchantment. You would be astounded at the precocit 
of public spirit here. Those who criticise our proceed- 
ings harshly should remember that we are a very young 
nation indeed. All our public men are young. I am 
anly ary ove myself, my ministers are scarcely older, 
and it is the same with judges, colonels, officials and the 
resp of them. The result is that we are in danger of 
going too fast, and need all the caution, which is sup- 
posed to be the foremost characteristic of a Bulgarian, 
to check our pace.” 

I asked about the political situation, but at first he 
seemed disinclined to be drawn, and laughingly laid his 
finger against the side of his nose, as much as to sa 
“Don't you wish you may get it.” But when I expre 
horror at the constant plots against his life, he presently 
became more eommunicative, and gave me details of the 
dangers he ran. 

“ Don’t imagine that Temples he added cheerfully ; 
“if one comes to reign over hornets, one must expect a 
little buzzing.” 

“ But it is infamous that these murderous conspiracies 
should be encouraged by foreign governments.” 

“Tt is tiresome, eortainly,” hs replied quietly, “for I 
have to go about with an escort, whee I should like to 
play Haroun al Raschid and see for myself what the 
people are saying and doing and thinking. Besides, it 
interferes with my amusements. It is poor sport goin, 
out snipe shooting when you may be winged yourse 
any moment, and such occupations as botanising and 
butterfly-hunting lose their zest when you have a crowd 
of red-coats in attendance.” 

The Prince has been an ardent naturalist all his life, 
and during his travels in Morocco and Brazil has got 
together one of the best private collections in Europe. 
This has not yet been brought to Bulgaria, but he has 
a t number of rare specimens there, which he 
delights in showing and explaining to an appreciative 
visitor. 

He has made efforts to communicate his taste to the 
Bulgarians by establishing zoological and botanical 

ardens at Sofia, but hitherto without great success. 
The day I saw him he was im a great state of excitement 
over a dutor stellatus, with wings spotted like a woodcock, 
which had just been shot in the neighbourhood and 
which he was going to have stuffed. 

He converses in an animated way but with carefully 
chosen phrases and rounded periods. He speaks French, 
German, and Bulgarian quite fluently and knows four 
other languages—English, Spanish, Italian, and Russian 
—for reading purposes and well enough to make himself 
understood. 

He has many accomplishments, backed up by a quite 
exceptional memory. When he talked on Mstorical 
subjects, which he did with me more than once, 
he showed that he had made good use of this 
memory and had all manner of dates and genealogies 
as well as incidents at his fingers’ ends. / 

After a quarter of a hour's conversation he tool 
into his study and showed me everything with an uv 
absence of reserve. 

“This is where I do all my’work,” he said, pointing to 
the writing-table. “Iam at my desk every morning by 
eight o'clock, with the punctuality of a clerk ina bank. 
It's no laughing matter, I assure you,” he added, seeing 
me smile. “I have to work trightfully hard. How do 
you like those flowersP It always gives me s new lease 
of energy to look upon them when [ am tired or bored; 
and this view is also a great delight to me.” 

He drew aside a curtain and pointed to a distant line 
of hills, which looked very blue and picturesque on 
the horizon. Prince Alexander, he informed me, was 
here when bullets came showering in at this window from 
the mutinous soldiers who forced him to abdicate. 
Patting a fat pug—the gift of Queen Victoria—which 
lay on a mat near the window and looked very prosperous 
and discontented, the Prince turned to show me his 
pictures. 


ap | suppose Velasques was the greatest of portrait 
painters,” he said, “ but for ‘poonee effects and grace of 
execution commend me to Watteau. He is the Horace 
or the Heine of art.” 

A few days later I received a card for a reception at 
the Palace at 2 a.m. on Easter Sunday, after the long 
midnight mass in the Cathedral. I welcomed this as an 
opportunity of seeing how the Prince acted in public as 
well as in private. 

Nothing could have been more different. Instead of 
his open, easy manner, he appeared self-conscious and 
very much on his dignity. A few diplomats were 
ebay io aoicom belonging to the Greek Church chiefly— 

ut the majority consisted of Bulgarian officers and 
burghers, whose acquaintance with courts was primitive, 
and who did many queer things. 

The event of the evening, or rather of the morning, 
was the distribution by the Prince and his mother of 
coloured Easter eggs with the royal monogram in 
saffron. When I came up to receive mine, he nodded 
pleasantly and said in English, “All this is not 
mesnt for you,” but for the rest of the time he was on 
his best company-manners and did not relax his gravity, 
even when an old gentleman with strange corkscrew 
curls dropped his egg and scrambled for it at the royal 
feet. 

He moved about among his guests and spoke stiffly to 
some of them, but all through e seemed to me to be ill 
at ease and nervous. I noticed a similar e ion on 
his face during the long service atthe Cathedral in the 
afternoon, but then there was more excuse for it as the 
chances of an attempt to murder him were not remote. 
Or perhaps it was only that he was bored, for I know 
he ss a great distaste for all these ceremonies, which 
he goes through with frequency and patience worthy 
of a martyr. The Greek services are of prodigious 
length, and he has been known, in country districts, to 
send an equerry to bid the priest cut them short, but in 
Sofia he has to endure them as best he can. 

The last time I saw the Prince was in the club train, 
coming from Paris to London, and his appearance was as 
great a contrast again. He was dressed m brown tweeds, 
and wore a soft slouch hat, was in the A gies humour 
pone and seemed to have thrown off the cares of 

tate. 


The common theory is that he is a mere Puppet in the 
hands of M. Stambulov, but this is far from being the 
case. After the abdication of Prince Alexander, M. 
Grecov, now Bulgarian foreign minister, said to an 
European statesman— 

“We do not want a Prince who will rule us; we want 
a Prince who will do what we toll him.” 

But Prince Ferdinand has by no means acquiesced in 
this idea, and by his tact and bold statesmanship has 
managed to keep the conduct of affairs more or Jeas in 
his own hands. At the first opportunity he will dismiss 
M. Stambulov, and play his own hand. He has courage 
and ambition, and shoei play the game well. We shall 


see. 
—_— 
Ir is a thankless world. A man gets no credit when 


he pays cash. 
———— io 


Hosss: “I think young Smith deserves a lot of credit 
for keeping up 80 ina an establishment on so small an 
income. 

Dobbs: “Well, he gets it. He owes something to 
pretty nearly everybody in this place.” 


—— 


Poet: “ What can I have for this poem, sir?” 

Editor (after glancing at the effusion and baggy 
trousers at the knees, to make sure he is speaking to a 
poet): “Well, I cannot give you all that you ought to 
get, for I have rheumatism in both feet, and am un- 
armed, but you can take that door and chaso yourself 
out as quickly as you have a mind to.” 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE. 


Under this heading we lish brief accounts of now and 
curious inventions discoveries. Should any readers 
have exceptional of the kind which they would 
like to communicate to the world at large, we s be very 


glad f they will make this the mediwm for doing 20. | 


Tus German naturalist, Martin, relates 
a case he recently met with of a horse 
which owed its life to coffee. It was in 
such a bad way that it was considered 
incurable, and the owner sold the animal 


Coffee Cure 
for 
Horses. 


Beane ground and mixed with honey. 
the horse began to improve, and after a few months its 
new owner was offered £50 for it. He told Herr Martin 
he had brought round by the same treatment man 
horses which been overworked, or lost their stre 

and appetite. 


Tus electric hat polisher is one of the 
An Electric latest innovations in the field of applied 
Hat Cleaner. electricity. The operation is as simple 
as it is effective. The hat is slipped 
over a clutch which holds it firmly, and the clutch is 
attached to the end of the shaft of a small motor. The 
current is switched on, and as the hat spins round at 
the rate of 2,000 revolutions in a minute, a brush 
moistened with benzine, or some more mysterious fluid, 
is applied. After this cleansing, strips of silk or plush 
take the place of the brush, and the hat is polished off. 
Ironing is rendered unnecessary, as the heat developed 
by the friction against the rapidly - moving surface 
answers every purpose of a heated iron. Not only is 
much time saved over the old method, but the results 
are said to be superior. Silk or straw hate are renovated 
with equal success. 


Mr. A. J, Wizrnson, of Durham, has 
Euclid at @ published a sheet containing all the 
Glance. ropositions of the first two books of 
uclid, with short proofs constructed 
on entirely novel principles. Coloured figures are used, 
and the lettering of the angles is thus to a great extent 
dispensed with. There is no doubt that for getting up 
the propositions rapidly just before an examination, 
these sheets will be of great service. In one or two cases 
the publisher has rather complicated the problem by the 
use of his notation; it is easier to understand that the 
angle A B O is greater than the angle BO A than that 
“exterior blue is greater than interior left red.” On the 
whole, however, he has been very successful in his 
attempt, though after all Euclid is not taught at schools 
so much for examination p as to train the mind 
to follow and understand the close reasoning which Mr. 
Wilkinson has done his level best to remove. 


To the ancients the ocean was a thing 
of terror and a mystery, and ruled by a 
wayward deity who required all sorts of 
propitiatory sacrifices before so much as 
a simple voyage could be ventured on. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the tendency is all the other way, and there seems 
to be a positive competition as to who shall take the 
olga liberty with weed-crowned Neptune. The 
atest marine eccentricity is a pair of shoes which will 
enable the wearer to walk safely upon the stormy billow. 
Wearing on his feet a couple of boxes, four feet long 
and furnished at the bottom with a series of collapsible 
paddles hinged to swing horizontally, on the principle of 
a duck’s foot, a certain Professor Oldrevie has taken a 
stroll down the Niagara Rapids. Encouraged by his 
success on that occasion, he went for a “daunder” in 
Boston Bay during a tempest. As in his sea-boots he 
sauntered towards the harbour, the breakers hid him 
from view. But he got to shore all right; and we shall 
probably hear of him starting, knapsack on back, on a 
walking tour across the Atlantic. 


Many cities which have not yet solved 

Ingenious the problem of cleaning their streets 
Street well and cheaply would profit greatly 
Sweeper. by examination into the working of a 
machine that has been introduced into 

Germany for picking up street sweepings. This machine, 
which is drawn by horses, takes up in its forward motion 
the moist street débris, or mud, which has been deposited 
in streaks by the preceding sweeper. The frame of the 
machine carries, suspended from the rear axle, an iron 
trough of half cylindricg! shape, about four feet in length 
and about three feet wide. At the inside of the rear 
wheel a paddle-wheel is attached, which takes up the 
wweepings and drops them into the trough. A small 
plough at the front serves to narrow the strip of sweep- 
ings, which may possibly have been scattered somewhat 
by the hoofs of the horses drawing the machine. When 
@ trough is filled it can bo easily dumped at any 
required spot by means of a crank-and-chain arrange- 
ment. It is stated that this machine, which is easily 
drawn by two horses and managed by one man, can 
remove from four to six miles of Touble rows of sweep- 
ings in a day. 


Walking the 
Waves. 


o way, is willing to 
rights of manufacture to an ish maker. The 
machine can be taken to pieces, doubled up like a 
camera, and the result is a walking-stick and a small bag 
of nuts and other fittings. Here are the advantages 
claimed by the inventor :—Tourists will be able to travel 
through all kinds of districts, for when they find the 
roads no ee practicable they have only to shut up 
their bicycle like an umbrella and tramp on until they 
come toa better country. Any breakage can easily be 
repaired by the rider Hintsalf, without the aid of a 
mechanic. Thd Government might be negotiated with 
to supply the army with these machines, as the soldiers 
could sling them as they do their rifles, and carry them 
on their backs over the difficult places. This last is a 
really brilliant suggestion, and is presented entirely free 
of charge. The inventor will surely find it an easy 
matter to sell his patent. 


Ir is believed that Prof. J. F. Elroy, 
Lighting _ superintendent of theState School for the 
Trains by blind, in Lansing, U.S.A., has solved the 
Electricity. problem of lighting a train by electricity 
in a successful and economical manner. 
The entire machine does not weigh over three hundred 
pounds, and is completely encased in an iron jacket, so 
that snow, rain, or dust cannot affect it. It will run for 
weeks without any attention whatever, and all it 
requires is a little oil occasionally. The wires run 
under the engine and are connected to each 
carriage by means of couplers similar to the steam 
couplers now in use. The lights are incandescent, 
and each carriage can be illuminated to whatever extent 
is desired. There is a device to retain lights in the 
carriage when ata standstill. In each carriage a small 
but powerful storage battery is placed.. When the train 
is in motion these batteries become charged. When the 
train stops at a station the power from the dynamo 
ceases, but automatically the storage batteries come into 
play and light the train. A carriage may be cut off and 
shunted to a side track to await a connection, and the 
lights will be in service for six hours. This time 
can be increased at will by increasing the storage 
battery power. The headlight for the locomotive, 
and every light in the train will be electric, 
and the tax on the power of the locomotive will be very 
small. The cost of the system is less that the ordinary 
lights now used on railways. The dynamo is so arranged 
that it does not take the power from the locomotive 
when it is doing the heaviest work—that is, when 
it is starting. The work begins when the engine is 
moving at about thirteen miles an hour. When the train 
is broken up, the whole apparatus is in a normal con- 
dition, and requires no attention whatever. 


If any reader of Paarson’s WEEKLY wishes to communt- 
cate uith an t regarding an idea for a patent, let him 
torsite to the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope 
Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentleman well 
known m connection with patents, who will put himself in 
communication with its sender. ‘ 


————<f—____ 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tue German Emperor has been known to change 
his costume twelve times in eighteen hours. His ward- 
robe contains more than 1,000 suits. 


Lorp Tennyson has the unique distinction of 
being the only Englishman who was ever married in the 
acer and afterwards laid his father’s ashes to rest 
there. 


Tae Archbishop of Canterbury is an enthusiastic 
horseman. He rides mainly to offset a tendency to cor- 
pulency due to a sedentary life. His custom when ridin 


1s & peculiar one, for with knee boots he wears his shove 
hat and apron. 


At his home in Grafton Street, Mr. Henry 
Irving, the famous actor, has one of the finest and most 
valuable collections of relics of former worthies of the 
stage. Here are a few of his greatest treasures :— 

A pair of russet_ boots worn by Kean when he played 
Ricuarp LIL, and tho little purse of groen silk, which 
at his death was found empty in his pocket ; a solid 
silver hunting-watch, which belonged to Edwin Forrest, 
and a ring worn by Garrick ; a note from Mrs. Siddons, 
written in her own handwriting, in which sho accepts an 
invitation to luncheon; the best bust extant of Kemble, 
and the last portrait of Charles Matthews. 

Mr. Irving's own private room bears more the appear- 
ance of a student's sanctum than that of an actor and a 
man of fashion. He gets through all his correspondence 
and business details in the morning. He sits at a 
mahogany desk, and always insists upon having a choice 
vase of flowersin front of him. 

In his library he has no fewer than thirty different 
editions of Shakespeare’s works, one of whic ,in a red 
leather binding, he values at £500. Foster's Lire oF 
Dickens, 8 present from Toole, interleaved and laden 
with autographs, is another much-prized treasure. 


his | 240 guineas in his first year of 


the veteran Shake- 
espeare's plays by 


= ag f 
reciter, ten o 
spearean ’ 


Sm Onarztes Rosssg11, the eminent Q.C., made 
Pe cog In esch of the 
two succeeding years he doubl is incoome—that is to 
say, 480 gui = in the second year, and in the third 
just about a thousand. 

Kine Gzorcs or Gresce is wont to amuse 
himself by musical performances on castanets and 
tumblers of water. ith differently-toned eastanets 
and tumblers containing various depths of water he can 
produce some really marvellous effects. 


Lr Huno-Onana, the Bismarck of China, was 
born in very humble station, and worked his way up by 
the series of literary examinations which form the only 
medium of promotion in the Flowery Kingdom. He is 
now Viceroy over 30,000,000 of people, and Grand 
Secretary of the Empire. 


Henry Pertirr, prokey fe pont prolific 
laywright in England, is remarkably quick in composing 
ned ae ae his local He once wagered a man that he 
would in seven days write, rehearse, and produce a play 
which would take an hour to act. He not only achieved 
that, but the play was a distinct success, and is, we 
believe, running in the provinces at the present time. 


ARCHBISHOP Wat1sH, of Dublin, who has been 
the leader of the ecclesiastical opposition to Mr. Parnell's 
successor in Ireland, is small and homely looking, but 
possesses a pair of eyes which blaze through his glasses. 
He is unpopular in Rome, and although his two prede- 
cessors were cardinals, it is believed that he can never 
obtain the red hat while Leo XIII. sits on the throne of 
St. Peter. 

Lorp WOLSELEY was a? eighteen when he led 
his first storming expedition. It was in the second 
Burmese war. Young Wolseley, who had only entered 
the army a few months before, volunteered out of his 
own regiment into another for the express purpose of 
leading this attack.’ He led the party, side by side with 
a brother officer. They dashed up the slope of a hill 
together, and by a curious coincidence they both fell 
wounded at the same moment, each shot ugh the 
left thigh. His comrade was the more badly wounded 
and died soon afterwards. Wolseley, though unable to 
move, bravely encouraged his men on and the hill was 
carried. 


Mr. Joun Morty, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, took his first plunge into practical politics in 
defiance of the wishes and advice of his best friends. 
How mistaken they were, time very quickly showed, 
though as in his early literary Repereuegs he had to pass 
through a very trying ordeal. He will tell you that as 
large a proportion of his manuscripts were rejected by 
editors as is the usual experience of aspiring literary 
men, and he will also tell you that all his earlier plat- 
form and Parliamentary speeches cost him hours to 
prepare, and then when he stood up to deliver them he 
was frightfully nervous. Conspicuous ability and practice 
soon enabled him to overcome this weakness, and he is 
now one of the most incisive and powerful speakers in 
the House. 


Ong of the younger novelists of the day has been 
recently engaged in a curious occupation. He has been 
working on a ship now lyi ng in one of the London docks, 
doing duties which fall to the lot usually of dockers and 
sailormep. Mr. Morley Roberts, the story writer in ques- 
tion, went to the docks for local colour and for material 
for a tale which he has in view, and cut rather an 
unrecognisable figure in his overalls and with paint 
smears on hands and armsand other marks of the rough, 
dirty work which falls to the lot of the working man ata 
London dock side. Mr. Roberts has had a career of 
much variety. He has worked in the Lackland Back 
blocks of Australia and tramped through the States, and 
over the Selkirk range through British Columbia to tho 
sea, working as a labourer on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in the famous Kicking Horse Pass. 


Mr. Lintzy SamBourne is forty-seven. Tho 
first twenty-four years of his life were spent in the 
nursery, the-City of London School, Chester College, 
and an engineer's workshop, the various localities succeed- 
ing one another in natural sequence. As an engineer, 
his spare moments were occupied in caricaturing. By 
some good fortune one of his Bis reached the hans 
of Mark Lemon, and shortly after appeared in Puncn. 
It represented John Bright tilting at a quintain. 
Drawings from his pen, original, humorous, and lively, 
have since then appeared in that paper by the thousanil. 
Mr. Sambourne draws from photographs, his journalistic 
duties not allowing him time to study the originals. He 
never took a lesson in drawing, but is wonderfully accurate 
and precise in his work. He is fond of riding; and is 
a jovial-looking, easy-going sort of man, who cares 
nothing about fashion or the fashionable. 


, 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 


FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


PRINCE AND NaTuRA.ist. 


Tus palace at Sofia is a long, two-storied buildin 
standing in its own garden and separated by the hig 
road from a small public park, containing flowers and 
shubs. Over the porch is a broad balcony, where Prince 
Ferdimand appears at noon every Sunday to witness a 
parade of his guards. 

From this balcony you get a good idea of the whole 
town, with its rows of new white houses, that look 
rather picturesque, in spite of their newness, inter- 
spersed a8 they are with old mosques and minarets, 
against the background of sombre Mount Vitosch, with 
its SnOW-Ccap. 

Outside, the serried rows of windows and distempered 
walls of the palace recall a hospital or a lunatic asylum. 
Inside, on the other-hand, all is luxurious and tasteful. 
An atmosphere of culture and ease is encountered in 
the hall and ‘broad staircase, containing costly carpets 
from the East, tapestry, medisval armour, stuffed bears 
from the Balkans, and birds ,shot by the Prince during 
his travels in South America. 

His. private rooms are upstairs. Théy should be de- 
scribed for the light they throw upon his character. He 
is the military head of a state which has to trust for 
its very existence to its strong right arm; moreover, 
he must needs be ever on the watch for plots against 
hie life, and the palace has‘somewhat ofa military atmos- 
phere throughout. 

But his militarism springs from necessity—by no means 
from choice—and he tikes to keep the outward and visible 
age of it as mach as possible outaide his private rooms. 
Of course he cannot exclude from his windows the sight 
of the guard-house teeming with soldiers or the sound 
of AP? sentinels tramping up and down outside by night 
and day. 

But he has seemed to collect all his engines and evi- 
dences of war into the ante-chamber, out of which all 
his private rooms open. The walls are decorated with 
flags taken from the Servians at Slivnitza, and it contains 
stands of arms in the corners, models of cannon anda 
portrait of his Royal Highness in full uniform. 

To the right i# the audience-chamber, sparely but 
richly fiernished; with much gilding and an air of never 
being lived in. The next room is the study, connected 
by heavy folding-doors to the audience-chamber, to 
which it presents the utmost contrast imaginable. It 
bears in every crevice the unmistakable stamp of the 
owner's personality. If any fault may be found with it, 
1 should say it was overcrowded and more like a lady’s 
boudoir than a man’s room. 

It is said that a man never can arrange his den so as 
to make it at once tidy and homelike, but Prince Ferdi- 
nand has certainly managed to do both. Everything is 
in scrupulous order, and the room, though as full of odds 
and ends as an old ouriosity shop in Wardour Street, 
has the unmistakable look of being lived in. 

A cottage piano stands behind the writing-table, and 
both are literally covered with small vases of flowers— 
mimosa, Parma violets, pansies, and sprays of lilac— 
arranged with a real artist's eye for colour. On the table 
is a solid bronze inketand, while pigeon-holes and tin 
boxes, full of docketed papers, attest his diligence and 
method. Pictures of the modern French school, all 
sorts of mementos of his varied travels, graceful 
draperies, revolving bookcases, a harp, palms, and 
flowering plants, bear evidence to varied tastes and 
culture. Huddle ona satin screen and lurking in all 
kinds of une: d nooks and crannies are packs of 
protogre hs of all sorte and conditions of people, from 

ings and queens to obscure Bulgarian poets and passing 
travellers, jostled together in approved disorder. 

ince Pecdioand is hospitably disposed, especiall 
towards travellers who may be passing through Bul- 
garia. I had not been in Sofia many days before [ 
received an intimation from the British aeney that if 
I chose to apply for an interview he would receive me. 
This I did, and next day a soldier brought me a card 
from the “Grand Marshal of the Court” fixing five 
o'clock that afternoon, and enjoining evening dress. 

After a few minutes’ conversation in the Prince's ante- 
room with the members of his suite, who maintained that 
Bulgaria was the dullest place on earth, and they could 
not understand any one coming to stay there of his own 

will, I was ushered into the audience room and left 
alone with the Prince. 

His Royal Highness is above the middle ae hy with a 
sedentary appearance: a slight stoop and puffy cheeks. 
His features are summispacebly of the Bourbon type, 
with long, hooked nose, and high cheek bones. 
bright, frank eyes, which look you straight in the face, 
full of good nature; curly hair, and a Saint imperial. 
He wore the Bulgarian uniform, with many orders on his 
breast, but what most caught my attention was the 
number of big heavy rings upon his fingers. 

After a few rather constrained questions as to how I 
liked Bulgaria and how long I meant to stay, he led the 
way to some chairs at the end of the room and motioned 
me to sit down beside him. The constraint soon wore 


He has 


off and he — on all manner of subjects with the utmost 
freedom. am told his usual practice is to ask a great 
numberof questions and tell very little in return, but on 
this occasion he was unusually communicative. 

At the outset he said a few phrases in English, slowly 
but correctly and with a very fair accent, but added that 
his English was rusty and that he must brush it up again 
before trying to on & sustained conversation. 
Every now and again, however, he would use a word or 
two of English, whieh I heard afterwards is a favourite 
habit of his when conversing with Englishmen. 

For instance, Sofia was “ veree dull,” he had made his 
study “ tout 4 fait snug,” and he alluded to Queen Victoria 
by the name of “ Her Most Gracious.” He told me a 
good deal about Bulgaria, the places to visit for fine 
scenery and the time to do eo, the characteristics of the 
people, their custems, and their folk-lore. 

“ But what in the world can have induced you to come 
= stay in Bulgaria?” he suddenly asked with an amused 
smile. 

I replied that Bulgaria seemed the bub of the political 
world, as far as concerned incident. 

“And I find the Bulgarians full of interest,” he 
assented. “If you had seen them five or six years ago 
and could compare what they were then with what they 
are now, you would marvel at the extent of their 
development. This town of Sofia has practically sprung 
into existence during that period, and all over the 
country, down to the humblest village, the change has 
been almost as t. 

“ Civilisation sprung up and taken root as if by 
enchantment. You would be astounded at the eee 
of public spirit here. Those who criticise our proceed- 
ings harshly should remember that we are a very young 
nation indeed. All our public men are young. I am 
a“ yee myself, my ministers are scarcely older, 
and it is the same with judges, colonels, officials and the 
rest of them. The result is that we are in danger of 
going toe fast, and need all the caution, which is sup- 
posed to be the foremost characteristic of a Bulgarian, 
to check our pace.” 

I asked about the political situation, but at first he 
seemed disinclined to be drawn, and laughingly laid his 
finger against the side of his nose, as much as to sa 
“Don’t you wish you may get it.” But when I explo 
horror at the constant plots against his life, he presently 
became more eommunicative, and gave me details of the 
dangers he ran. 

“ Don’t imagine that I chi ane he added cheerfully ; 
“if one comes to reign over hornets, one must expect a 
little buzzing.” 

“ But it is infamous that these murderous conspiracies 
should be encouraged by foreign governments.” 

“It is tiresome, certainly,” he mpd quietly, “for I 
have to go about with an escort, when I should like to 
play Haroun al Raschid and see for myself what the 
people are saying and doing and thinking. Besides, it 
interferes with my amusements. It is poor sport goin, 
out snipe shooting when you may be winged yourse 
any moment, and such occupations as botanising and 
butterfly-hunting lose their zest when you have a crowd 
of red-coats in attendance.” 

The Prince has been an ardent naturalist all his life, 
and during his travels in Morocco and Brazil has got 
together one of the best private collections in Europe. 
This has not yet been brought to Bulgaria, but he has 
& great number of rare specimens there, which he 
delights in showing and explaining to an appreciative 
visitor. 

He has made efforts to communicate his taste to the 
io ogee by establishing zoological and botanical 

ardens at Sofia, but hitherto without great success. 

@ day I saw him he was im a great state of excitement 
over 8 hetor stellatus, with wings spotted like a woodcock, 
which had just been shot in the neighbourhood and 
which he was going to have stuffed. 

Hoe converses in an animated way but with carefully 
chosen phrases and rounded periods. He speaks French, 
German, and Bulgarian quite fluently and knows four 
other languages—English, Spanish, Italian, and Russian 
—for reading purposes and well enough to make himself 
understood. 

He has many accomplishments, backed up by a quite 
exceptional memory. When he talked on istoeioal 
subjects, which he did with me more than once, 
he showed that he had made good use of this 
memory and had all manner of dates and genealogies 
as well as incidents at his fingers’ ends. 

After a quarter of a hour’s conversation he took me 
into his study and showed me everything with an utter 
absence of reserve. 

“This is where I do all my"work,” he said, pointing to 
the writing-table. “Iam at my desk every morning by 
eight o'clock, with the punctuality of a clerk ina bank. 
Its no laughing matter, I assure you,” he added, seeing 
me smile. “I have to work frightfully hard. How do 
you like those flowers? It always gives me a new lease 
of energy to look upon them when [ am tired or bored; 
and this view is also a great delight to me.” 

He drew aside a curtain and pointed to a distant line 
of hills, which looked very blue and picturesque on 
the horizon. Prince Alexander, he informed me, was 
here when bullets came showering in at this window from 
the mutinous soldiers who forced him to abdicate. 
Patting a fat pug—the gift of Queen Victoria—which 
lay on 8 mat near the window and looked very prosperous 
and discontented, the Prince turned to show me his 
pictures. 


“T suppose Velasquez was the greatest of portrait 
painters,” he said, “ but for dap effecte and grace of 
execution commend me to Watteau. He is the Horace 
or the Heine of art.” 

A few days later I received a card for a reception at 
the Palace at 2.a.m. on Easter Sunday, after the long 
midnight mass in the Cathedral. I welcomed this as an 
opportunity of seeing how the Prince acted in public as 
well as in private. 

Nothing could have been more different. Instead of 
his open, easy manner, he ap self-conscious and 
very much on his dignity. A few diplomate were 
pen belonging to the Greek Church chiefly— 

ut the majority consisted of Bulgarian officers and 
burghers, whose acquaintance with courte was primitive, 
and who did many queer things. 

The event of the evening, or rather of the morning, 
was the distribution by the Prince and his mother of 
coloured Easter eggs with the royal monogram in 
saffron. When I came up to receive mine, he nodded 
pleasantly and said in English, “All this is not 
meant for you,” but for the rest of the time he was on 
his best company-manners and did not relax his gravity, 
even when an old gentleman with strange corkscrew 
curls dropped his egg and scrambled for it at the royal 
feet. 

He moved about among his 
some of them, but all through he seemed to me to be ill 
at ease and nervous. I noticed a similar expression on 
his face during the long service at the Cathedral in the 
afternoon, but then there was more excuse for it as the 
chances of an attempt to murder him were not remote. 
Or perlieps it was only that he was bored, for I know 
he has a great distaste for all these ceremonies, which 
he goes through with a frequency and patience worthy 
of a martyr. The Greek services are of prodigious 
length, and he has been known, in country districts, to 
send an equerry to bid the priest cut them short, but in 
Sofia he has to endure them as best he can. 

The last time I saw the Prince was in the club train, 
coming from Paris to London, and his appearance was as 
great a contrast again. He was dressed m brown tweeds, 
and wore a soft slouch hat, was in the 
prertle, and seemed to have thrown off a 

tate. 

The common theory is that he is a mere Puppet in the 
hands of M. Stambulov, but this is far from being the 
case. After the abdication of Prince Alexander, M. 
Grecov, now Bulgarian foreign minister, said to an 
European statesman— 

“We do not want a Prince who will rule us; we want 
a Prince who will do what we tell him.” 

But Prince Ferdinand has by no means acquiesced in 
this idea, and by his tact and bold statesmanship has 
managed to keep the conduct of affairs more or Jess in 
his own hands. At the first opportunity he will dismiss 
M. Stambulov, and play his own hand. He has courage 
and ambition, and iboutd play the game well. We shall 


see. 
——___-¢-——____ 
Ir is a thankless world. A man gets no credit when 
he pays cash. 


ests and spoke stiffly to 


yest humour 
the cares of 


a 


Hosss: “I think poms Smith deserves a lot of credit 
for keeping up so fine an establishment on so small an 


income. 
Dobbs: “Well, he gets it. He owes something to 
pretty nearly everybody in this place.” 
———f —__ 


Poet: “ What can I have for this poem, sir?” 

Editor (after glancing at the effusion and baggy 
trousers at the knees, to make sure he is speaking to a 
poet): “ Well, I cannot give you all that you ought to 
get, for I have rheumatism in both feet, and am un- 
armed, but you can take that door and chaso yourself 
out as quickly as you have a mind to.” 
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THE GREATEST COMPLIMENT. 


Onn wet, foggy, muddy day e little girl was standing 
on one side of a street in London, waiting for an oppor- 
to cross over. Those who have seen London 
streets on such a day, with their wet and mud, and have 
watched the rush of cabs, hansoms, omni! and 
carriages, will not wonder that a little girl should be 
afraid to make her way Eneongh such a babel as that. 

Some of the passers by looked careless, some were in 
haste, and she did not find the one she sought, until at 
length an aged man, rather tall and s: and of grave yet 
kindly aspect, came walking down the street. Looking 
in his face, she seemed to see in him the one for whom 
she had been waiting, and she went up to him and 
whi d timidly, 

“ Please, sir, will you felp me over P” 

The old man saw the little girl safely across the street, 
and when he afterwards told the story he said, “That 
little girl's trust was the greatest compliment I ever had 
in my life.” 

That man was Lord Ghaftesbury. He received 
honours at the hands of a bag god nation; he was cem- 
plimented with the freedom of the greatest city on the 

lobe ; he received the honours conferred by roreliy i 
but the greatest compliment he ever had in his life was 
when that little unknown girl singled him out in the 
jemtios crowd of » London street, and dared to trust 

im, stranger though he was, to protect and assist her. 


ee 
SHAKING HANDS. 


Gzorcs Mgrs Kemp, the architect of the Scott 
Monument at Edinburgh, was a man who raised himself 
from ey eer force of talent and deter- 
mination. He @ retiring nature, and a shy and 
shrinking manner towards strangers. The habit of 
hand-shaking created in him an embarrassment and 
aversion which he could scarcely control, and one of his 
friends gives an amusing description of the manner in 
ia he accomplished the deed when it became inevit- 
able. 

The two were walking along one of the streets in 
Edinburgh, in the full flow of an animated conversation, 
when ar suddenly became aware of a friend ap- 
P' i em in the opposite direction. ~ 

Instantly the current of his ioe was eh he 
lost the thread of conversation, and then became silent 

. A whimsically troubled expression crept 
over his face, and a nervous commotion dovelonedl iteelf 


y. 
eee oe ee ae 
that of the friend who ap en 
this orton! passed, with a sigh of oP ke creck resumed 
his part of the conversation, with the air of a man who 
has ormed an unpleasant but meritorious action. 

His indifference to dress is amusingly illustrated by an 
incident which occurred when he was called upon to attend 
a committee meeting, in orderto discuss the restoration 
of Glasgow Cathedral. He performed the journey from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow on foot, and on arriving at his 
destination it occurred to him that a new shirt-collar 
would freshen his toilet toa sufficient degree. 

He bought the article, put it on, and quite satisfied 
with his immaculate appearance, waited on the com- 
mittee, and then, business despatched, called upon a 
reeWhy, George,” said. th lain 

if ; rge,” said that “plai ken” person 
“what have you been doing to cir siicboclscY dust 
look in the glass and see what a fright you are.” 

; Rene looked in the mirror, and then burst into hearty 
aughter. 

“Tt doesn’t matter now,” he said, “for fright and all 
as I amI have been among the t folks.” 

He had forgotten to remove his. travel-stained collar, 
and there it appeared, rising majestically above the new 
and spotless one. 
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TRICKS OF OPIUM SMUGGLERS. 


business, for which Sound 
tha bent talent all the 
swindlers on the N Coast. Not a little 
jum is t in on the steamers. 
me Oustom Hoe ofticatd have seized a 
trunks containing what were su to be 
pebage of opium, but have disclosed the fact that the 
em er has himself been tricked into buying cans of 
sawdust and molasses, for which he had paid the regular 
price of opium. : 

This method of cheating the smuggler is just now very 
popular with the Ohinese of Victoria, who prepare most 
of the opium for smoking. Sometimes s be, | ra when 
closely pressed by the toms inspector, drop his 
cargo overboard, and try to fish it up afterwards. 

e other day a fisherman who was catching cod from 
one of the wharves caught something very heavy on his 
line. He away for five minutes, and finally dis- 
entangled and brought to the surface a package of ten 
five-tael opium cans, bound together by a er cord. 
The cans contained the genuine drug, somewhat injured 


by water. 
$< t——___—_ 
BIGGEST AND SMALLEST FEES. 


Tm sm’ i 
ts So deeeles 


nally known the two 
and smallest fees 


still-livi 
with his 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees for “re- 
fresher,” collectively equivalent at the exchange of the 
time to twenty-four thousand pounds, for his defence of 
Jotee Persand, the | ae Indian contractor, who during 
the Mutiny ‘ound food for Havelock’s starving 
columns, and was afterwards criminally prosecuted by the 
Government he had saved. We are happy to add that 
Mr. Petersen secured his acquittal. : 

The smallest fee, on the other hand, ever taken by an 
English counsel was the sum of sixpence, given to Sir 
John Holker, when Attorney-General, by an Irishman, 
who asked for admission to the Speaker's Gallery, in 
which Sir John installed him, and before he knew it, had 
the above-named coin thrust into his hand. The 
feelings with which the Irish stranger beheld the 
Attorney-General walk up to the Treasury Bench and 
take his seat upon i polite os the sixpence to his 
neighbour, and remarking, “I have earned a fee since I 
have been away, and here it is,” may readily bei i 


eer eal “ What world you do if you were in my 
Madge (after a glance at them): “Get a pair about 


four sizes smaller.” 
i 


“Tommy,” said Mrs. Glim, “you should not let off your 
Seon ss. in the house.” ies Seat 
“But I want you to enjo m too, mamma,” repli 
the thoughtful bor, si j 

een iit 


Tuere is a hairdresser in a suburban district who 
has hit on s new idea. He tells his customers such 
horrible stories that it makes their hair stand on 
end. It is so much easier for him to cut it then, he 
says. 

— ee 
» “folks always 


“Ox, yes,” said a bli 
helps them as dont peed ay elp. Why, there's 
lightnin’ ; it can get down to the ground fast enough all 
by itself, an’ yet folks is all the time a puttin’ up rods 
for it to slide down on.” 


—+-—_. 


Mg. 8. (snappishly): “Don't be correcting that 
always, Sarah. Let nature take its oo’ eat one 

Mrs. 8. (laying aside the cane): “I'll do nothing of 
the sort ; I don't intend that any woman shall have such 
a husband as I’ve got, if I can prevent it.” 


——_fo—__. 


Ar a meeting of @ certain local vestry lately it was 
debated whether or no a chandelier should be purchased 
for Welle hall. 

“ ta,” at length put in one of the econom 
members, t's all very well for you to talk o’ wasting the 
ratepayers’ money on a chandelier, but what I want to 


kmow is, when you've got it, who's a-going to play- 


on itP” 
fo 


Apropos of the late Emperor of the French, a some- 
what oem ane isti eee Eder current bn Fess many 
ears ago. a 2 one with 

iend, sggheoetie 3 oo ai : 
_. “ Never did I appreciate ao much as I did to-day what 
itis to be an 3; for when others fell everybody 


laughed, but when I happened to fall everybody at once 
looked serious.” 


Wusx more 
Ocromm: 39, 1893. 


IT WORE ON HIM. 


Can any one tell why it is that in all the pathetic 
stories of house-cleaning with which the newspapers 
precsicsly abound, it is invariably the husband and 

ther who is represented as the chief sufferer? Hero, 
now, is the latest of such veracious chronicles. Perhaps 
the m: is explained by the excessively sympathetic 
nature of average man. 

Directly after breakfast the nae uot the house took to the 
sofa, in sitting room, wi morning newspaper, 
ole his wife pea a the house-cleaning. She was 
dismantling the front room, and before he had finished 
the ing column, she had carried past him seven 
chairs, three tables, a desk, four footetools, all the 
pictures, a piano stool, a bookcase, and sundry other 
pieces of furniture. ; 

Then she lugged in a pair of steps, and a pail of water 
and began to clean. ; : 

“Do you want any assistance, Maria?” said the man 
at that point, as he rose and folded the paper. 

“ Not just yet, dear,” said Maria. 

“Well then, I think Ill 
started for the office. 

On the way he stopped to tell three men tat if there 
was anything that wore him to the skin and bone it was 
that confounded house-cleaning. Said he :— 

“ We are right in the midst of it now, and I tell you 
Tm about up.” 
SEER ane 


AN EXPERIMENT IN JUSTICE. 


leave ‘you,” said he, and he 


“Tus law’s delay,” which Hamlet thought was one of 
the things which made life not worth living, has been a 
subject of raillery on the part of satirista, and of serious 
concern on the part of statesmen, in all . The peor 
man who, at the present time, has gone into court, and 
who fears that justice will never be done him there, may 
assure himself that at least his troubles are nothing 


new. 

The chronicles, in part oom of traditions, of the 
time of the great Emperor lemagne, who was the 
master and to a t extent the ae ta of Europe in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, record an interesting and 
amusing attempt on this monarch’s part to prevent the 
delays of justice. 

He could not deny that the excuses made by the 
ateet were plausible, but he was convinced that they 
could decide cases more promptly if they chose. 

He decreed, therefore, thet when s jndge had failed to 
render a decision within a certain reasonable time, the 
—— in the case should have the right to take 
up his residence in the judge's house, to eat at his 
Btls, and lodge at his expense until the decision should 


The decree was promptly taken advantage of by various 
litigants, who praised the wisdom and righteousness of 
their sovereign as they tasted the fare and slept on the 
beds of their dilatory quae, 

They found, however, that there was another side to 
the picture. They succeeded in hastening the decision 
of the judges ; but when it was reached it was generally 
found to be unfavourable to the complainant. It was 
his way, as we should express the matter in the nine- 
teenth century, of “ getting even.” 

This interesting method of enforcing decisions there- 
fore became unpopular. And what the wise a:.d powerful 
Charlemagne failed to accomplish has never since been 


effectually secured. 
— of 
Frest Frauwp: “Heard old Smithson’'s to be 
married for the fourth time. Must cost him semething 


for licenses.” 
Second Ditto: “Think he ought to apply for a season 
ticket !” 
———f-—__——. 


Waus ing s lady home the other evening, 2 
popular doctor attempted to relieve her cough and sore 
throat by giving her 8 cough lozenge he had in his pocket. 
He told her to allow it to gradually dissolve in her mouth. 
No relief was experienced, and the doctor felt quite 
chagrined the next day when the lady sent him a coat 
button, with a note saying he must have given her the 
moe kind of lozenge, and that he might need it him- 
self, 
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FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE, 


abliehed by arrangement with Messrs. Richard Bentley and Sons. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
ONE HUNDRED LASHES. 

“HE moming sun, bright and fierce, looked down upon a 
curious — In a stone-yard was a little ap of pursons 
—Troke, Burgess, Macklewain, Kirkland, and Rufus Dawes. 

Three wooden staves, seven feet high, were fastened to- 
gether in the form of atriangle. The structure looked not 
unlike that made by the gipsies to boil their kettles. To this 
structure Kirkland was bound. His feet were fastened with 
thongs to the base of the triangle; his wrists, bound above 
his head, at the apex. His body was then extended to its 
fullest length, and his white back shone in tbe sunlight. 
bio, | his tying up he had said nothing—only when Troke 
roughly pulled off his shirt he shivered. 

“Now, 4 amen said Troke to Dawes, “do your duty.” 

Rafas Dawes looked from the three stern faces to Kirk- 
land’s white back, and his face grew purple. In all his 
experience he had never been asked to flog before. He had 
been flogged often enough. 

“You don’t want me to flog him, sir?” he said to the 
Commandant. 

“ Pick up the cat, sir!" said Burgess, astonished ; “ what 
is the meaning of this?” 

Rafas Dawes picked up the heavy cat, and drew its knotted 
lashes between his fingers. 

‘Go on, Dawes,” whispered Kirkland, without turning his 
head. ‘ You are no more than another man.” 

“What does he say?” asked Burgess. 


“Telling him to cut light, sir,” said Troke, erly } ;: 
" they all do it.” oo aia 
“Cut light, eh! We'll see about that. Get on, my man, 


- look sharp, or I'll t'e you up and give you fifty for your- 
self.” 

“Go on, Dawes,” whispered Kirkland again, “I don't 
mind.” 

Rufus Dawes lifted the cat, swung it round his head, and 
brought ita knotted cord down upon the white back. 

“Wonn,” cried Troke. 

The white back was instantly striped with six crimson bars. 
Kirkland stifled a cry. It seemed to him that he had been 
cut in half. 

“Now, then, you scoundrel!” roared Burgess, “separate 
your cats! What do you mean by flogging a man that 
fashion?” 

Rufus Dawes drew his crooked fingers through the en- 
tangled cords, and struck again. This time the blow was 
more effective and the blood beaded on the skin. 

The boy did not cry; but Macklewain eaw his hands 
clutch the staves tightly, and the muscles of his naked arms 
quiver. 

“Tew!” 

“ That's better,” said Burgess. 

The third blow sounded as though it had been struck upon 
a piece of raw beef, and the crimson turned purple. 

“ My God!” said Kirkland, faintly, and bit his lips. 

The flogging proceeded in silence for ten strokes, and then 
Kirkland gave a screech like a wounded horse. 

“Ohl... Captain Burgess! .. . Dawes! ... Mr. Trokel 
... Oh, my God! ... Ohl oh! ... Mercy! ... Oh, 
Doctor! ... Mr. North!... Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“Ten!” cried Troke, impassibly counting to the end of the 
first twenty. 

The lad’s back, swollen into a hump, now presented the 
appearance of a ripe peach which a wilfal child has scored 
with a pin. Dawes, tarning away from his bloody handi- 
work, drew the cats through his fingers twice. They were 
beginning to get clogged a little. 

*“Go on,” said Burgess, with a nod; and Troke cried 
“Wonn!” again. 

Roused by the morning sun streaming in upon him, Mr. 
North opened his bloodshot eyes, rubbed his forehead with 
hands that trembled, and suddenly awakening to a conscious- 
ness of his promised errand, rolled off the bed and rose to 
his feet. 

He saw the empty brandy-bottle on his wooden dressing- 
table, and remembered what had passed. With shaking 
hands he dashed water over his aching head, and smoothed 
his garmeots. The debauch of the previous night had left 
the usual effects behind it. His brain seemed on fire, his 
hands were hot and dry, his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. He shuddered as he viewed his palo face and red 
eyes in the little looking-glass, and hastily tried the door. 

He bad retained sutlicient sense in his madness to lock it, 
and his condition had been unobserved. Stealing into the 
sitting-room, he saw that the clock pointed to half-pas* six. 
The flogging was to have taken place at half-past five. 
Unless accident had favoured him he was already too late. 
Fevered with remorse and anxiety, he hurried past the room 
where Meekin yet slumbered, and made his way to the 

rison. 
‘ As he entered the yard, Troke called “Ten!” Kirkland 
had just got his fiftieth lash. 

“Stop!” cried North. ‘Captain Burgoss, I call upon you 
to stop.” 

as You're rather late, Mr. North,” retorted Burgess. ‘“ The 

shment is nearly over.” 

“ Wonn !” cried Troke again; and North stood by, oiting 
his nails and grinding his teeth, during six more lashes. 

Kirkland had ceased to yell now, and merely moaned. His 
back was like a sponge, while, in the interval between the 
lashes, the swollen flesh twitched like that of a newly-killed 
bullock. Suddenly, Macklewain saw his head droop on his 
shoulder. “ Throw him off! Throw him off !” he cried, and 
Troke hurried to loosen the thongs. 

“ Fling some water over him !” said Burgess, “ he's sham- 


A bucket of water made Kirkland open his eyer. “I 
ht so,” eaid Burgess. “Tie him a » 
“No. Not if you are Obristians |” orth, 


He met with an ally where he least 
Dawes flung down the dripping cat. “I'll flog no more,” 


said he. 
“What f” roared B: farious at this insolence. 
“Tl flog no more. t some one else to do your work for 
you. I won't.” 
“Tie him ap!” cried Burgess, foaming. “Tie him up. 


Here, constable, fetch a man with a fresh cat. Ill give 
you that 8 fifty, and fifty moze on top of ’em; and he 
shall look on while his back oools.” 

Rafus Dawes, with a glance at North, pullec off his shirt 
without a word, and stretched himself at the triangles. His 
back was not white and smooth, like Kirkland’s had been, 
but hard and seamed. He had been flogged before. Troke 
appeared with Gabbett—grinning. Gabbett liked flogging. 
It. was his boast that he could flog a man to death ona place 
no bigger than the palm of his hand. He could use his left 
hand equally with his right, and if he got ‘hold uf a 
“ favourite,” would “ cross the cats.” 

Rafas Dawes planted his feet firmly on the ground, took 
fierce p of the staves, and drew in his breath. 

Macklewain spread the garments of the two men upon the 
ground, and, rags 4 Kirkland upon them, turned to watch 
this new phase in the morning’s amusement. He grambled 
a little below his breath, for he wanted his breakfast, and 
when the Commandant once began to flog, there was no tell- 
ing where he would stop. 

Rufus Dawes took five-and-twenty lashes without a mur- 
mur, and then Gabbett “ crossed the cuts.” This went on up 
to fifty lashes, and North felt himself stricken with admira- 
tion at the courage of the man. “If it had not been for the 
brandy,” thought he, with bitterness of self-reproach, ‘'I 
nly have saved ge hep At the hundredth ‘ » the giant 
pa Se ee ler to throw off, but Burgess was 
determined to ‘‘ break the man's spirit.” 

“Tl make you speak, you dog, if I cut your heart out!” 
he cried. ‘‘ Go on, prisoner.” 

For twenty lashes more Dawes was mute, and then the 
agony forced from his labouring breast a hideous cry. But 
it was not a cry for mercy, as that of Kirkland’s had been. 
Having found his tongue, the wretched man gave vent to his 
boiling passion in a torrent of abuse. He shrieked impreca- 
tions upon Burgess, Troke, and North. Upon all soldiers for 
tyrants, all parsons for hypocrites. He blasphemed his God 
and his Saviour. With a frightfal outpouring, he called on 


the earth to gape and swaliow his persecators, for heaven to 
open and rain upon them, for the bottomless pit to yawn 
and engulf them quick. 


It was as though each blow of the cat forced out of him a 
fresh barst of beast-like rage. He seemed to have abandoned 
his humanity. He foamed, he raved, he tugged at his bonds 
until the strong staves shook again. He writhed himself 
round upon the triangles and spit impotently at Burgess, 
who jeered at his torments. North, with hie hands to his 
ears, crouched against the corner of the wall, palsied with 
horror. He would fain have fled, but a horrible fascination 
held him back. 

In the midst of this—when the cat was hissing ite loudest 
— Burgess laughing his hardest, and the wretch on the 
triangles filling the air with his cries, North saw Kirkland 
look at him with what he thought a smile. Was it a smile? 
He leapt forward, and uttered a cry of dismay so loud that 
all turned. 

“Hullo!” says Troke, ranning to the heap ofj clothes, 
“the young ‘an’s ali is wind!” 

Kirtland was 


“Throw him off!” says Burgess 
accident. And Gabbett reluctantly antied the thongs that 
bound Rufus Dawes. Two constables were slongiia him 
in an instant, for sometimes newly-tortured men w 
desperate. This one, however, was silent with the last lash, 
only in taking his shirt from ander the body of the boy, he 
muttered “ Dead!” and in his tone there seemed to be a 
touch of envy. Then beet 3 his* shirt over his bleeding 
shoulders, he walked ou efiant to the last. 

“ Game, ain't he ?” said one constable to the other, as they 
shed him, not urgently, into an bas jp Be there to wait 
‘or the hospital guard. The body of Kirkland was taken 

away in silence, and Burgess turned rather pale when he 
saw North’s threatening face. 

“Tt isn’t my fault, Mr. North,” he said. ‘I didn’t know 
that the lad was chicken-hearted.” But North tarned away 
in disgust, and Macklewain and Bargess pursued their home- 
ward route together. 

“Strange that he should drop like that,” said the Com- 
mandant. 

“Yes, unless he had any internal diseas-,” said the 
surgeon. 

“Disease of the heart, for instance,” said Burgess, 

“T'll post-mortem him and see.” 

“Come in and have a nip, Macklewain. I feel quite 
qualmish,” said Burgess. And the two went into the house 
amid respectful salutes from either side. Mr. North, in 
agony of mind at what he considered the consequence of his 
neglect, slowly, and with head bowed down, as one bent on 
a painfal errand, went to see the prisoner who Lad survived. 
He found him kneeling on the ground, prostrated. 

“Rufus Dawes.” 

At the low tone Rufus Dawes looked up, and seeing who it 
was, waved him off. 

“Don’t speak to me,” he said, with an imprecation that 
made North’s flesh oreep. “I've told you what I think of 
you—a hypocrite, who stands by while a man is cut to pieces, 
and then comes and whines religion to him.” 

North stood in the centre of the cell, with his arms 
hanging down, and his head bent. 

“You are right,” he said, ina lowtone. “I must seem to 
youa hypocrite. J a servant of Christ? A besotted beast 
rather! I am not come to whine religion to you. I am 
come to—to ask your pardon. I might have saved you from 
punishment—saved that poor boy from death. I wanted to 
save him, God knows! Bat I have a vice; I am a drunkard, I 
yielded to my temptation, and—I was too late. I come to 
you as one sinful man to another, to ask you to forgive me.” 


, aghast at the unfortunate 


And North suddenly & himself down beside the convict, 
and catching his blood- ted hands in his own, oried, 
“ Forgive me, brother!” 


one. Bafas| Rufus Dawes, too mach astonished to speak, bent his black 


eyes tpon the man who crouched at his feet, and a ray of 
divine pity penetrated his gloomy soul. He seemed to 


catch a pee of misery more profound than his own, and 
pe goals heart felt human sympathy with this erring 
rother. 


“Then even here there is yet a man,” said he; and a hand- 

gtasp passed between these two unhappy \ 
oor arose, and, with averted face, quickly from 

the 

Rufas Dawes looked at the hand which his strange visitor 
had taken, and something glittered there. It was a tear. 
He broke down at the sight of it, and when the | bape came 
to fetch the tameless convict, they foand him on knees in 
a corner—sobbing like a child. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS. 

THE morning after this,the Rev. Mr. North departed in the 
schooner for Hubart Town. Between the officious chaplain 
and the Commandant, the events of the previous day had 
fixed a great gulf. Burgess knew that North meant to report 
the death of Kirkland, and guessed that he would not be 
backward in relating the story to such persons in Hobart 
Town as would most readily repeat it. ‘“ Most awkward the 
fellows dying,” he confessed to himself. “If he hadn't 
died, nobody would have bothered about him.” A sinister 
truth. 

North, on the other hand, comforted himself with the 
belief that the fact of the convict’s death under the lash 
would cause indignation and subsequent inquiry. “The 
trath must cume out if they only ask,” thought he. Self- 
deceiving North! Four years a Government chaplain, and 
not yet attained to a knowledge of a Government's method 
of “asking” about such matters! Kirkland’s mangled flesh 
would have fed the worms before the ink on the last 
“minute” from deliberating Authority was dry. 

Bargess, bowsver, touched with selfish regrets, determined 
to baulk the parson at the outset. He would send down an 
official “return” of the unfortunate occurrence by the same 
vessel that carried his enemy, and thus get the ear of the 
Office. Meekin, walking on the evening of the flogging past 
the wooden shed where the body lay, saw Troke 
buckets filled with dark coloured water, and heard a 
splashing and sloicing going on inside the hat. “ What is 

© matter?” he asked. 

“ Doctor’s bin post morticing the prisoner what was 
this morning, s'r,” said Troke, ‘‘and we're cleanin’ up,” 

Meekin sickened and walked on. He had heard that un- 
happy Kirkland ed, unknown, disease of the heart, 
and had unhappily died before receiving his allotted punish- 
ment. His duty was to comfort Kirkland’s soul, fe had 
nothing to do with Kirkland’s slovenly anhandsome % 
and me went for a walk on the pier, that the breeze t 
blow his momentary sickness away from him. 

On the pier he saw North talking to Father Flaherty, the 
Roman Catholic chaplain. Meekin had been taught to look 
upon a priet as ashepherd might look upon a wolf, and 
passed with u distant bow. The pair were apparently talk- 
ing of the ocourrence of the morning, for he heard Father 
Flaherty say, with a shrug of his round shoulders, “ He woas 
not one of moi people, Mr. North, and the Governmint would 
not suffer me to interfere with mathers relating to Prhotes- 
tint prisoners.” ‘The wretched creature was a Protestant,” 
thought Meckin. “At least then his immortal soul was not 
en by belief in the heresies of the Church of 
Rome. 

So he ed on, giving good-humonured Denis Flaherty, 
the son of the butter merchant of Kildrum, a wide berth and 
sea-room, lest he should pounce down upon him unawares, 
and with Jesuitical argument and silken softness of speech, 
convert him by force to his own state of error—as the well- 
known custom °f those intellectual gladiators, the Priests of 
the Catholic Faith, 

North, on his side, left Flaherty with regret. He had 
spent many a pleasant hour with him, and knew him for a 
narrow-minded, conscientious, yet laughter-loving creature, 
whose God was neither his stomach nor his breviary, but 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in the other, accord- 
ing to the hour of the day and the fasts appointed for due 
mortification of the flesh. 

“ A man who would do Christian work in a jog-trot parish, 
or where men lived too easily to sin harshly, bat utterly 
unfit to cope with Satan, as the British Government had 
transported him,” was North's sadly satirical reflection upon 
Father Flaherty, as Port Arthur faded into indistinct beauty 
behind the swift-sailing schooner. “God help those poor 
villains, for neither parson nor priest can.” 


Hs was right. North, the drunkard and self-tormented, 
had a power for good, of which Meekin and the other knew 
nothing. Not merely were the men incompetent and self- 
indulgent, but they understood nothing of that frightful 
capacity for agony which is deep in the soul of every evil- 
doer. They might strike the rock as they chose with 
sharpest-pointed machine-made pick of warranted Gospel 
manufacture, stamped with the approval nf eminent divines 
of all ages, but the water of repentance ar\ .emorse would 
not gush for them. 

They possessed not the frail rod which alone was powerful 
to charm. They had no sympathy, no knowledge, no ex- 

rience. He who would touch the hearts of men mast 

ave had his own heart seared. The missionaries of mankind 
bave ever been great sinners before they earned the divine 
right to healand bless. Their weakness was made their 
strength, and out of their own agony of repentance came the 
knowledge which made them masters and saviours of their 
kind. It was the agony of the Garden and the Cross that 
gave to the world’s Preacher His kingdom in the hearts of 
men. The crown of divinity is a crown of thorns, 


North, on his arrival, went straight to the house of Major 
Vickors. “I have acomplaint to make, sir,” he said. “I 
wish to lodge it formally with A prisoner has been 

to death at Port Arthur. I saw it done.” 
lockers bent his brow. “A serious Mr. North. 


“Why be ashamed to Pawn ?”—See this week’s SOCIETY NEWS, 


doctor frankly admitted that had he known the deceased to 
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I must, of course, receive it with coming from you, 
bat I trast that you have fully considered the circumstances 
of the case. I always understood Captain Burgess was a 
most hamané man.” 

North shook his head. He would not accuse Burgess. He 
would let events speak for themselves. ‘I only ask for an 
inquiry,” he said. 

“Yes, my dear sir, I know. Ve indeed on your 
part, if you think any injustice has lone; but have you 
considered the expense, the delay, the immense trouble and 
dissatisfaction all this will give?” 

“No trouble, no expense, no dissatisfaction, should stand 
in the way of humanity and justice,” cried North. 

“Of course not. But will justice be done? Are you sure 
you can prove your case? ind, I admit hee against 
Captain Burgess, whom I have always conside & most 
worthy and zealous officer ; but, supposing your charge to be 
true, can you prove it?” 

“Yes. If the witnesses speak the truth.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“4 pe f, Dr. Macklewain, the constable, and two ners, 
one of whom was flogged himself. He will speak the truth, 
I believe. The other man I have not much faith in.” 

* pes well; then there is only a prisoner and Dr. Mackle- 
wain ; for if there has been foul play the convict-constable 
will not accuse the authorities. Teoreover, the doctor does 
not agree with you.” 

“No!” cried North, amazed. 

“No. You see, then, my dear sir, how necessary it is not 
to be hasty in matters of this kind. I ayers é think —pardon 
me for my plainness—that your goodness of heart has misled 
you. tain Burgess sends a report of the case. He says 
the man was sentenced to a hundred lashes for gross inso- 


Frere’s plea as to the comforts she would derive from the 
society to be found in was a valid one. 
“You can come over and see us when we settled, 
papa,” said Sylvia, with all a young matron’s pride of place, 
“and we can come and see you. Hobart Town is very pretty, 
but I want to see the world.” 
“You should go to London, Poppet,” said Maurice, “ that’s 


the place. Isn’t it, sir?” 

“Ob, London!” cries Sylvia, clapping her hands. “And 
Westminster Abbey, and the Tower, and St. James’s Palace, 
and Hyde Park, and Fleet Street! ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, 
‘let us take a walk down Fleet Street.’ Do you remember, 
in Mr. Croker’s book, Maurice? No, you don’t, I know, 
because you only looked at the pictures, and then read Pierce 
Egan’s account of the Topping Fight between Bob Gaynor 
and Ned Neal, or some ma person.” 

“ Little girls should be seen and not heard,” said Maurice, 
between a lgugh and a blush. “You have no business to read 
my books.” 

“Why not?” she asked, with a gaiety which already 
seemed a little strained; ‘husband and wife should have 
no secrets from each other, sir. Besides, I want you to read 
my books. I am going to read Shelley to you.” 

“Don't, my dear,” said Maurice, simply. “I can't under- 
stand him.” 

This little scene took place at the dinner-table of Frere’s 
cottage in New Town, to which Major Vickers had been in- 
vited, in order that future plans might be discussed. 

“I don’t want to go to Port Arthur,” said the bride, later 
in the evening. ‘Maurice, there can be no necessity to go 
there.” 

“ Well,” said Maurice, “I want to have a look at the place. 
I ought to be familiar with all phases of convict discipline, 


pro; 


lence and disobedience of orders, that the doctor was present | you know.” 
during the punishment, and that the man was thrown off by | “‘ There is likely to be a report ordered upon the death of a 
his directions after he had received fifty-six lashes. That, | prisoner,” said Vickers. “The chaplain, a fussy but well- 


after a short interval, he was found to be dead, and that the 
doctor made a post-mortem examination of the body and 
found disease of the heart.” ; 

North started. “A post-mortem? Inever knew there had 
been one held.” 

“Here is the medical certificate,” said Vickers, holding it 
out, “accompanied by the copies of the evidence of the 
constable and a letter from the commandant.” 

Poor North took the papers and read them slowly. They 
were apparently straightforward enough. Aneurism of the 
ascending aorta was given as the cause of death; and the 


meaning person, has been memorialising about it. You may as 
well do it as anybody else, Maurice.” 

“Ay. And save the expenses of the trip,” said Maurice. 

“ But it is so melancholy,” cried Sylvia. 

“The most delightful place in the island, my dear. I was 
there for a few days once, and I really was charmed.” 

It was remarkable so Vickers thought—how each of these 
newly-mated ones had caught something of the other's 
manner of speech. Sylvia was less choice in her mode of 
utterance. Frere more so. He caught himeelf wondering 
which of the two methods both would finally adopt. 

“ But those dogs, and sharks, and things. Oh, Maurice, 
haven't we had enough of convicts?” 

“Enough! Why, I’m going to make my living out of ’em,” 
said Maurice, with his most natural manner. 

Sylvia sighed. 

“Play something, darling,” said her father; and so the 
girl, sitting down to the piano, trilled and warbled in her 
pure young voice, until the Port Arthur question floated itself 
away upon waves of melody, and was heard of no more for 
that time. 

Bat upon porsuing the subject, Sylvia found her husband 
firm. He wanted to go, and he would go. Having once 
assured himself that it was advantageous to him to do a 
certain thing, the native obstinacy of the animal urged him 
to do it despite all opposition from others, and Sylvia, having 
had her first “cry” over the question of the visit, gave up 
the point. This was the first difference of their short married 
life, and she hastened to condone it. In the sunshine of 
Love and Marriage—for Maurice at first really loved her ; and 
love, curbing the worst part of him, brought to him, as it 
brings to all of us, that gentleness and abnegation of self 
which is the only token and assurance of a love aught but 
animal—Sylvia’s fears and doubts melted away, as the mists 
melt in the beams of morning. 

A young girl, with passionate fancy, with honest and noble 
aspirations, but with the dark shadow of her early mental 
sickness brooding upon her childlike nature, Marriage made 
her a woman, by developing in her a woman's trust and pride 
in the man to whom she had voluntarily given herself. 

Yet by-and-by out of this very sentiment arose a new and 
strange source of anxiety. Having accepted her position as 
a wife,and put away from her all doubts as to her own 
capacity for loving the man to whom she had allied herself, 
she began to be haunted by a dread lest he might do some- 
thing which would lessen the affection she bore him. On one 
or two occasions she had been forced to confess that her 
husband was more of an egotist than she cared to think. 

He demanded of her no great sacrifices—had he done so 
she would have found, in making them, the pleasure that 
women of her nature always find in such self-mortification— 
but he now and then intruded on her that disregard for the 
feelings of others which was part of his character. He was 
fond of her—almost too passionately fond, for her staider 
liking—but he was unused to thwart his own will in anything, 
least of all in those seeming trifles, for the consideration of 
which true ungelfishness bethinks itself. 

Did she want to read when he wanted to walk, he good- 
humouredly put aside her book, with an assumption that a 
walk with him must, of necessity, be the most pleasant thing 
in the world. Did she want to walk when he wanted torest, 
he laughingly set up his laziness as an all-sufficient plea for 
her remaining within doors. He was at no pains to conceal 
his weariness when she read her favourite books to him. If 
he felt sleepy when she sang or played, he slept without 
apology. If she talked about a subject in which he took no 
interest, he turned the conversation remorselessly. He 
would not have wittingly offended her ; but it seemed to 
him natural to yawn when he was weary, to sleep when he 
was fatigued, and to talk only about those subjects which 
interested him. Had anybody told him that he wag selfish, 
he would have been astonished, 

Thus it came about that Sylvia one day discovered that 
she led two lives—one in the body, and one in the spirit— 
and that with her spiritual existence her husband had no 
share. This discovery alarmed her, but then she smiled at 
it. “Asif Maurice could be expected to take interest in 
all my silly fancies,” said she; and, despite a harassing 
thought that these same fancies were not foolish, but were 
the best and brightest portion of her, she succeeded in over- 
coming her uneasiness, “A man’s thoughts are different 


be suffering from that complaint he would not have per- 
mitted him to receive more than twenty-five lashes. 

“IT think Macklewain isan honest man,” said North, doubt- 
fully. “He would not dare to return a false certificate. 
Yet the circumstances of the case—the horrible condition 
of the prisoners—the frightful story of that boy ——” 

“I cannot enter into these questions, Mr. North. My 
position here is to administer the law to the best of my 
ability, not to question it.” 

North bowed his head to the reproof. In some sort of 
justly unjust way, he felt that he deserved it. ‘I can say no 
more, sir. Iam afraid I am helpless in this matter—as I 
have been in others. I see that the evidence is against me ; 
but it is my duty to carry my efforts as far as I can, and | 
will do 80. 

Vickers bowed stiffly, and wished him good morning. 
Authority, however well-meaning in private life, has in ita 
official capacity a natural dislike to those dissatisfied persons 
who persist in pushing inquiries to extremities. 

North, going out with saddened spirits, met in the passage 
a beautiful young girl. It was Sylvia, coming to visit her 
father. He lifted his hat and looked after her. He guessed 
that she was the daughter of the man he had left—the wife 
of the Captain Frere concerning whom he had heard so much. 
North was a man whose morbidly excited brain was prone to 
strange fancies; and it seemed to him that beneath the 
clear blue eyes that flashed upon him for a moment, lay a 
hint of future sadness, in which, in some strange way, he 
himself was to bear part. He stared after her figure until it 
disappeared ; and long after the dainty presence of the young 
bride—trimly-booted, tight-waisted, and neatly-gloved—had 
faded, with all its sunshine of gaiety and bealth, from out of 
his mental vision, he still saw those blue eyes and that cloud 
of golden hair. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 
CAPTAIN AND MBS. FRERE. 

Srtvia had become the wife of Maurice Frere. The 
wedding created excitement in the convict settlement, for 
Maurice Frere, though oppressed by the secret shame at open 
matrimony which affects men of his character, could not in 
decency—seeing how “good a thing for him” was this 
wealthy alliance—demand unceremonious nuptials. 

So, after the fashion of the town—there being no “ Conti- 
nent” or “Scotland” ndjacent asa hiding place for bridal 
blushes—the alliance was entered into with due pomp of 
ball and supper; bride and bridegroom rg vote through 
the golden afternoon to the nearest of Major Vickers's 
stations. Thence it had been arranged they should return 
after a fortnight, +.:1take ship for Sydney. 

Major Vickers, affectionate though he was to the man 
whom he believed to be the saviour of his child, had no notion 
of allowing him to live on Sylvia’s fortune. He had settled 
his daughter's portion—ten thousand pounds—upon herself 
and children, and had informed Frere that he expected him 
to live upon an income of his own earning. 

After many consultations between the pair, it had been 
arranged that a civil appointment in Sydney would suit the 
bridegroom, who was to sell out of the service. This notion 
was Frere’s own. He never cared for military duty, and had, 
moreover, private debts to no inconsiderable amount. By 
selling his«commission he would at once be enabled to pay 
these debts, and render himself eligible for any well-paid 

t; under the Colonial Government that the interest of his 
byiher-in-law, and his own reputation as 4 convict discipli- 
narian, might procure. 

Vickers would fain have kept his daughter with him, but 
he unselfishly acquiesced in the scheme, admitting that 


from a woman's,” she said; “he has his business and his 
worldly cares, of which a woman knows nothing. I must 
comfort him, and not worry him with my follies.” 

As for Maurice, he grew sometimes rather troubled in his 
mind. He could not understand his wife. Her nature was 
an to him ; her mind was a puzzle which would not 
be pieced together with the rectangular correctness of 
ordinary life. 

He had known her from a child, had loved her froma child 
and had committed a mean and cruel crime to obtain her ; 
but having got her, he was no nearer to the mystery of her 
than before. She was all his own, he thought. Her golden 
hair was for his , her lips were for his caresa, her eyes 
looked love upon alone. 

Yet there were times when her lips were cold to his kisses, 
and her eyes looked disdainfully upon him. He would catch 
her musing when he spoke to her, much as she would catch 
him sleeping when she read to him—but she awoke with a 
start mi a Ficsh at her forgetfulness, which he never did. 
He was not a man to over these things; and, after 
some reflective pipes and ineffectual rubbings of the head, he 
“« gave it up.” 

How was it ble, indeed, for him to solve the mental 
enigma when the woman herself was to him a physical riddle ? 
It waa extrao that the child he had seen growing up 
by his side day by day should be a young woman with little 
secrets, now to be revealed to him for the first time. He 
found that she had a mole on her neck, and remembered that 
he had noticed it when she was a child. Then it was a thing 
of no moment, now it was a marvellous discovery. He 
was in daily wonderment at the treasure he had obtained. 
He marvelled at her feminine devices of dress and adornment. 
Her dainty garments seemed to him perfumed with the odour 
of sanctity. 

(More of this next weok.) 


SS 


No comedian can make eo laughable s face as that 
made by the small boy when he bringsa jelly-jar down from 
the pantry shelf and discovers it to be full of tenpenny 


nails. 
_—————— 


A LITTLE girl was being asked by her Sunday-school 
teacher if she always said her ig ba and, if not, if she 
wasn't afraid to go to bed in the dark? 

“No, miss, I ain’t,” was the reply, “’cos I sleep in the 
middle.” : 

te 


“You have made this Cupid with a revolver,” said the 
editor to his artist. ‘Isn't it customary to arm the god 
of lovers with a bow and arrows?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the artist, “but art must keep up 
with the times.” 

——_f=-__—_. 


A uirtie fellow was rather rudely dragging along his 
younger brother one day. 

“Take care of your brother,” said a lady to him, “ you 
may hurt him, and he may die, you know.” 

“Don’t care,” was the unfeeling response, “I’ve got 
plenty more at home.” 


(TEN CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID.) 


INSURANCE AGAINST 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS 


SPECIALLY QUARANTBED BY THB 
OCEAN ACCIDENT ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
£25 INSURANOH COUPON. £10 


£25 will be patd by the above Corporation to the Legal 
Representatives of any person killed by an accident, 
or fatally injured thereby, should death result within one 
month after such injury, while @ passenger on any Railway, 
Steamboat, Tramway, Omnibus, or other lic conveyance, 
or while walking on any street or public road within the 
United Kingdom as a private individual, and the ike amount 
will be pard should such injury not prove fatal, but result tn 
the complete and rete loss of sight in both eyes, or 
the loss by actual separation of two legs, two arms, or a leg 
and an arm. 
£10 will be paid should such injury only result in the loss 
as above defined of siyht in one eye, or the loss of one 
arm or one leg, and £5 will be paid should such injury only 
result tn the fracture of an arm or leg. 
£5 will be paid to any person who shall sustain a fracture 
~ of anarm or leg while engaged in playing Football, or 
while Cycling, provided in all above cases that the person 80 
killed or injured was the owner of this Insurance Coupon, 
with his or her usual signature written underneath, when the 
accident on which the claim ts based occurred. 

This Insurance ws limited to One Coupon for each holder, 
and ts not invalidated by any Insurance (other than Coupon) 
pee He or any other Accident Company, but is in addition 

reto. 

Notwe of Claim must be made to Mr. O. ARTHUE 
Pgarson, Temple Chambers, London, E.C., within seven 
days of the accident. 


Signature 
(See column 8, page 237.) 


Available from the morning of October 22nd, 1892, till 
midnight, October 29th, 1802. oer iae 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocrosze 29, 1892. 
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FICTION, 


Sus Apmirrep Aut.—He look troubled as he took his 
accustomed seat, and finally he blurted out, “ Maude, 
have you deceived me P” 

“IP” she exclaimed. “I! Reginald, how can you even 
think of such a thing?” 

“No, no,” he said. “It cannot be true. And yet— 
and yet—Maude, do you remember that man who sat 
just in front of us at the theatre last night P” 

She gave a barely perceptible start as she asked, 
“That dapper little ellow with a waxed moustache?” 

“Yes,” he replied, gravely. “I heard him talking 
familiarly of you between the acts.” 

“Of me.” She was nervous; even he could not help 
noticing that. 

“ Of you,” he reiterated. “He said you had one of the 
smallest waists in the town.” 

“ He dared!” 

“He did. He said it hadn’t changed an eighteenth of 
an.inch in eighteen months. When he last put his arm 
round it, it was the same perfect——” . 

“Did—did you strike him, Reginald?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“No,” he replied. “ 


Vhy should I make a scene and 


dra, saa name into—— 
“Than ess for that,” she exclaimed tefully. 
“Maude! Maude !” he cried, wildly, “he is asus 
to you !” 


“Nothing ; I swear it!” replied the beautiful girl. 

“But his words ! his words! are they true P” 

“ Alas, Reginald, they are.” 

“ His arm has been round your waist ?” 

“Within the week,” she admitted, reluctantly. “But 
hear me, Reginald——” 

W Unhappy woman !” he cried, as he rose to leave. 
“Thus do I——” 

“Hear me! hear me!" she pleaded. ‘“ I swear——” 

He stopped in the doorway. “I will hear you,” he 
said with determination. “I will hear his name. Give 
it me that I may call him out. Who is he ?” 
_ “My dress maker,” remarked the beautiful girl, blush- 
ing. “He is making a travelling dress for our wedding 
tour now.” 


—~§--__ 
COMPENSATION. 


THE buttercups that gemmed the vale 
In summer's golden hours are fled ; 

The wild rose red, the primrose pale, 
The hyacinth—all, all are decd 


No more at morn in beauty’s pride 
Their tinted petals they unfold, 

And scent the breeze ; they drooped and ¢io.l 
When chill winds swept across the wold. 


But why should we their loss deplore, 
Why spend our time in vain regrets, 

When organ-grinders to our door 
Come daily with “ Sweet Violets P” 


je 


A Muscutar Servant Girt.—One of the most un- 
leasant things in connection with housekeeping in towns 
is the trouble ladies have in getting rid of the pedlars, 
etc.. who call when the men are all away at their 
business, and who will crowd themselves into a house, 
even if the door is shut in their faces. A couple of 
gentlemen were talking over such matters a few days 
since, when one of them said things had come to such a 
pass that he was going to give up housekeeping and live 
at an hotel. 

“If you get the right kind of servant girl you will have 
no trouble,” said the contented man. “You get the 
sister to my girl, and I will warrant you will be free from 
such annoyances.” 

“Oh, servant girls are no good,” said the firat speaker. 
“T have tried forty difforent ones, and the pedlars talk 
them over, and wind up by selling them something. What 
does your girl do to keep them away.” 

“Do? What does she do? Well, it depends on tho 
man. If he will go away quietly, when she tells him that 
the house is not in need of anything, it is all right. If 
not, she uses a persuader. She is a girl who has been 
brought up on a farm, a perfect picture of health, with 
an arm like a blacksmith’s, and tho pluck of a veteran 
soldier. She can do more work in a day and smile all 
the time, than any girl I ever saw. 

“T pay her doublo wages just for the influence she has 
on pedlars. My wife is an invalid, and is nervous; a 
pedlar, or a canvasser, could talk her into buying 
anything, she is so timid, and she would be ill for a 
week afterwards, with nervous prostration. Mary, the 

rl, noticed the injury to my wife, and said she would 

nad the nuisances out, and I told her to do what she 
could. 

“The next day as I went home I met a man tearing 
down the path, while etchings wero dropping all round 
him from a portfolio. He had his hat jammed down 
over his nosv, his necktie and collar were hanging down 
his back, and as he came up to me he said, ‘Save me, for 
mercy’s sake!’ I helped him pick up his etchings from 
the wet gravel, and asked him if anything had occurred 
to mar his happiness. 


“He said he had mistaken that lunatic asylum for a 
private residence, had pushed in when the door was 
opened, and one of the female inmates, a most violent 
case, had taken him by the throat, and with a power 
almost superhuman had thrown him out, and frightened 
him nearly to death. 

“He asked me if I was the doctor of the asylum, and 
said I ought to put that girl in a straight jacket. He 
went away quickly, with hiscollar in his hand, and when 
I went in the house Mary and my wife were laughing 
very hard, and my wifo was better than I had known her 
for a year. 

“The other day a fellow with the most terrible cheek 
got into the perenk and sent a card to my wife by 
another girl who happened to go to the door. My wife 
supposed it was some gentleman, and went down. -The 
impudent, hardened rascal talked to her for half an hour 
on different subjects and then revealed to her that he 
was taking orders for some book in monthly parts. 

“Well, 1f there is anything my wife doesn’t want it is any 
more ‘Shakespeares’ or ‘ Picturesque Zululands’ in in- 
stalments. Four years ago she subscribed for something 
of the kind, and they have been delivered regalarly every 
two weeks, and always when my wife didn’t happen to 
have a penny in the house. 

“She told him she didn’t want the book in a few well- 
chosen words, but he insisted that while she thought 
she didn’t want it, she actually did. She pleaded that 
she did not feel very well, and asked him to call again, 
but he said he would remain now he was there, and 
paces to show her some more pictures, and tell her 
now many orders he had taken in that street. 

Some ladies called, and she asked him to excuse her, 
but he said be would wait till they had gone, and when 
they came into the parlour he actually joined in the 
conversation, and asked one of the callers if she wouldn't 
like to look at the book. He said it was only 2s. 6d. per 
month. 

“That made my wife furious. She can stand a good 
deal, and keep her temper, but that was too much, and 
she rang the bell for Mary. Mary came as smiling and 
pretty as you ever saw a girl in all your born days. 

“‘My wife said, ‘ Mary, please conduct this gentleman 
to the conservatory.’ 

“Mary smiled, and said, ‘This way, please,’ and the 
agent followed her into the front hall, and before he 
knew whether he was in a conservatory or a boiler fac- 
tory, Mary took him by the back of the neck and pitched 
him through the door head first, and down the stone 
steps on to his head. He turned a somersault, lit on his 
feet, jumped the fence, and ran toa field where some 
boys were playing football. 

“Tn about half an hour a boy came to the door and 
said a gentleman who had called ashort time before, and 


who came away somewhat suddenly, begged that the | 
Tins fi 


lady of the house would kindly send s hat and a 
book of samples of a work he was selling on the instal- 
ment plan. Ho said he was sorry to trouble the lady, but 
ho wanted the hat in order to make a call in the neigh- 
bourhood. His things were sent to him, and he has 
never been back since. 

; ee N o, sir; I wouldn't let Mary go for twice what I pay 
ler. 

“I wish you would give me the address of Mary's 
sister,” said the other man, taking out a pencil and paper. 
“If I could get such a girl as that I would continue 
to keep house.” The demand for good muscular 
girls is increasing, and they can get their own prices. 


Fonp Mortuer: “Now look here, George! I want you 
to break off with that girl. She is very pretty and all 
that ; but I know her too well to want you to risk your 
life and happiness by marrying her. Why, she knows no 
more about housekeeping than I do about Greek—not a 
bit!” 

George: “ Perhaps not; but she can learn.” 

Mother: “After marriage is rather late for that, 
George.” 

George: “But you said yourself that you did not 
know a thing about housekeeping until after you were 
married.” 

Mother: “Very true, George—and your poor father 
died of dyspepsia twenty years ago. 


A young city man who was trout-fishing in the country 
followed a brook with no success until it passed under a 
fence into a pasture. He climbed tho fence, and, as he 
cast his fly at the root of a willow tree, ho observed that 
a gaunt rustic was watching him. Finding, however, that 
he made no protest, the young man continued fishing, and 
presontly he had seven fair trout in his basket. As he 
placed his foot on the lower rail of the fence to depart, 
ho was accosted by the countryman, who said grimly— 

“ Drap them trout!” 

The city man hesitated. 

* Drap ‘em, or I'll drap you into the brook!” continued 
the countrymen, 


safe sidle— 

“Well, [have met mean men; but for generous, whole- 
souled meanness, you beat them all!” 

“Hold on, young fellow,” said the farmer. “TI ain’t 
mean. If I'd wanted to be mean, I'd ha’ stopped you 
fishin’, or charged you a crown for your chance. Now, if 
you want to buy a nice string of fish, you can hav’m for 
« florin—and I reckon they’re cheap at the price.” 

The young man paid the florin. 


The young man then emptied the conterts of his ! be on sale on November Ist. 
basket, and climbed the fence, saying, as he reached the | menced the 
| plates, 


FACTS, 


Tue game of chess is taught in all the Austrian pubho 
schools. 


A Laptanper will often skate one hundred and fifty 
miles in a day. , 


No fewer than 1,173 persons have been buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 


Amoy, in China, bears the unenviable reputation of 
being the dirtiest and most unhealthful city on the 
globe. 


Tue latest whim for the owners of dogs is to make them 
wear shoes in the house for the purpose of protectin 
the polished floors. They are made of chamois, wit 
leather soles. 


A sincuLar and fortunately unusual ciroumstance was 
reported by a farmer in 1766. A wheat-field of seventeen 
acres near Kingston was found to have no grain in the 
ear, and was consequently cut down for straw. 


LeaP-YEAR makes an important difference to the 
various departments of the Stato. Fifty-three weekly 

ay-days fall within the financial year, and this in the 
Revy pay-sheet alone involves an additional expenditure 
of £35,000. 


THE obtaining of tortoise-shell involves intense cruelty 
to the tortoise. When the creature is caught it is 
fastened down to the ground, and covered round the 
shell with leaves and grass, which are set alight. The heat 
forces the scales of the shell to separate, and thoy are 
then cut off with a knife. The poor reptile is then 
released to grow fresh scales. 


A Zuuu chief, when you enter his hovel, remains silent 
for some moments, and seems quite unconscious of your 
presence. At length he says, in a tone of grave dignity, 
“Ge saku bona” (I see you), to which you oe in the 
same way. The longer he takes to “see you,” the greater 
man you aro supposed to be; and until you are thus 
“seen,” you must keep silence, and appear as much as 
possible not to be there at all. 


THERB are twenty well-built towns in Kansas, US., 
without a single inhabitant to waken the echo of their 
deserted streets. Saratoga has a thirty thousand dollar 
opera-house, a large brick hotel, a twenty thousand dollar 
school-house, and a large number of tine business houses, 

et there is nobody to even claim a place to sleep. At 
“argo a twenty thousand dollar school-house stands on 
the side of the hill a monument to the booming craze. 


Tue “ Gretna Green blacksmith ” has been outdone by 
the Californian tug-boat master. Along the whole coast 
a system has sprung up whereby unscrupulous persons 
successfully evade the restrictive provisivi:s of the 
marriage law of the State by chartering a tug-boat, 
proceeding to a point beyond the marine league from 
the shore, where the jurisdiction of the State and of 
the United States ends, and there having the marriage 
ceremony performed by the master of the tug. 


As to the benefits derived from going hatless, a Berk- 
shire gentleman writos :—“ For years I have been looked 
upon as a lunatic because I chose to walk with in hat in 
my hand, instesd of where the hatter considers the 

roper place. To this madness I owe a good crop of 

air, without the slightest sign of baldness, although I 
am fifty years old. AsI walk across commons and through 
villages! have long ceased to take notice of children and 
‘chawbacons’ crying out, ‘'Ere comes a man awalking 
without any ‘at!'” 


Boxina matches are vory popular with the Burmese. 
They hold public contests, at which prizes are offered 
for competition, and to which people flock from all the 
country round. The form displayed would, however, 
scarcely meet with the approbation of British patrons of 
the noble art of self-defence. Every sort and kind of hit 
is allowed, and the combatants attack one another with 
feet as well as hands. They wear no boots or shoes, 8o 
kicks on the shins do not help them much. They, 
therefore, take immense pains to develop the knack of 
high-kicking, and deal one another terrific blows in the 
face with their feet. The skill they show in this peculiar 
method of attack is really 


SEARCH LIGHT. 
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Epirep By C. Artnur PEARSON. 


Tue November number of this popular m:gazino will 
With this number is com- 
pceene of a series of beutiful coloured 
equal in execution to thoso presented onco & 
year to their readers by other peas 

The editor of Search Liyht has arranged for the issue 
of one of these plates with every number of his magazine 
for the next twelve months. 

It will be impossible to reprint the first plate, which is 
entitled “A Full Dress Rehearsal,” so readers who wish 
to secure copies of the magazine containing it, should not 
fail to place their orders for this at once. 


Don't forget last week's appeal to send in Missing Word Competitions early. 
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PECULIAR PARS. IN 
THE PAPERS. 


half-a-crown for 


event of duplicates, t will be awarded to the sender o 
the first to hand. shall append to each par. the initi 


for this column should be addressed to the Editor 
Pearson's WEgxty, Temple Chambers, 
marked “ Peouliar.” 


He -a-crown has been forwarded to the sender of each of 
the fi paragraphs :— 

Tus SraxpaRp published this, and it hardly calls for 
any comment. The young gentleman isn’t “ peculiar,” but 
such candid confessions are decidedly uncommon :— 


OUNG GENTLEMAN, who has absolutely no acoomplish- 
ments, WANTS to EARN some MO 'Y in spare time. 
—Apply— B.A. 0. P. 


_ 


Tum annexed “ad.” was inserted in THs KEnrisx 
Express :— 
wee. to put out, 20 Sheep, at Eaivea— Apply — 


Well, this is an eye-opener. Of course, we have seen 
sheep thus bisected in the butchers’ shops. But we never 
thought they grew like that! Wonder which way they 
are cut? Heads and tails would be the easiest vay oe 
dividing them ; lengthwise they would be so much slike 
it might lead to confusion. 


Tas Evenrsa Matt, of Portsmouth, gives publicity to 

a rather strange advertisement :— 

ea LODGINGS, either male or female. No 
children.—Enquire—— 


F. F. 

Lodgings with a gender must be very cpa It is 
comteriaba to feel that they are “ respectable” although 
sadly disappointing that they have no children. It would 
be grievous should such a race die out, as it surely must 
if there are no little male and female lodgings to per- 
petuate the breed. 


Tus following advertisement is taken from THE 
Curistian WORLD :— 
SUPERIOR YOUNG PERSON required as GENERAL 
SERVANT, who can cook well, in a very small gentle- 
man’s house (no stairs). Boy kept. Thoroughly good home 
guaranteed, and good wages given.— Address. E. H. 
This is confusing ; is it to cheer the heart of some 
stunted “general” that the gentleman states his stature ? 
or is he alluding to his house? as he particularly 


mentions there are no stairs. I should like to know if his 


residence is a flat, or if he is? 


Tas LancasHire Evenrna News is answerable for the 


annexed enigmatical statement :— 


REDUCTION oF"Masons' WaGEs AT COLNE.—The masons 
in the employ of Messrs. Hawley, builders and contractors, 
Colne, have received intimation that their wages will be 


reduced from 8d. to 84d. per hour. D. B. M. 


A distinctly pleasing sort of reduction this must be! 
How the spirit of our old friend Mr. Euclid must be 
chance he has come across the 


shivering if by any 
paragraph. The editor of our Lancashire contemporary 
apparently endorses his re 
is smaller than the leas, which in Mr. Euclid’s words “is 
absurd.” Q. E. D. 


Tas from Tos SHEERNESS GuaRDIAN. We are glad 
to see it, for does it not definitely decide the vexed 
question of the gender of a train P— 


LEAPING FROM A BRIDGE TO A PASSING TRAIN. 
On Tuesday morning, about nine o'clock, Giuseppe 
Dellvido, an Italian organ-grinder, mounted the stone pet 
of the District Railway bridge in Hanger Hill Lane, Taling, 
and leaped on tos passing train. He alighted on his head 
on the roof of a second-class carriage and sustained fearful 
injuries, the scalp being nearly torn off and the skull ex- 
é No bones were broken, however, and when the train 
was picked up be was quite conscious. F.C. R. 


Engine-drivers and other officials will call a train a 
“she,” whereas the passengers proclaim it neuter. But 
it’s neither; it’s a “he!” Appereatly he is not very 
strong on his understandings. e never even dreamed 
a whole District train could be knocked over by a butt 
organ-grinder! However, it is satis- 
factory to learn that “he” was conscious when a per- 
pendicular position had been once more assumed. Who 
was the benefactor that picked him up P 


5 k . . . prodigy 
yen aoe re P i fA ae papas de 55H a good opener when twelve months old, 
mon; could get hold of him. 
name one cen 
line than a baby, unless you intend sending it along to 
the oyster nurseries. 


report in THE PaDDINGTON InpicaTos surely 
really mean what he says :— 


was & part, 
invited, bat he did not arrive until 11 a.m. at night, and then 
he was intoxicated. W. G. 


hour. We do not know any such time atall. It possibly 
belongs to a secret code which is used : 
the same stamp as the defendant's brother, and which 
requires 
before it can be mastered. 


uincuaM Datty 
nothing to do with bucket-shops :— 


that is a consideration which rarely 
me eager to be rich; but we trust 
of the risks of the business 


rter’s notion that the greater 


Waux mrpive 
Ooroszr 39, 1892. 


Tn following is from Tas MaNcHEsTES GuaRDUAN :— 
YSTERS.—Big clean, respectable LAD, 1 or 18; ee 


terfamilias. But 
isignorance. Itis 
t hold of an infant 
by was big, clean, 


AN ELECTRICAL WONDERLAND. 


In the electrical department of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago will be exposed to the wondering gaze of the 
public the most complete and extraordinary collection of 
the modern wonders of the world that ever been 
thought of. ; ; 

The utmost care has been lavished on the construction 
of the building which is to be devoted to this purpose. 
The length is feet and the breadth 345. It stands on 
a good deal over five acres of land and offers a floor 
area of nine acres. 

Of all the exhibits there can be little doubt the model 
dwelling-house will appeal most forcibly to the hearts of 
the sightseers. It is evident that the world is not taking 
full advantage of its opportunities when it is known 
that there are practically no new discoveries connected 
with this villa which 1 am about to describe. There is 
no reason why there should not be hundreds 
occupied by the wealthy families both 

pe at the present day. The luxury 
be imagined than 


to open oysters. a 


on 8 musio-stool ae before any fish- 
e are afraid, Mr. 
t a boy of eighteen is more in your 


The gentleman who is responsible for the lee 
no 


does 


On the day in question, 
y in the evening. 


witness was married, and there 
The defendant's brother was 


He must have been to arrive at such an unearthly 


of ney 
descri . . 
Firet of all there is no need of « single match in the 
lace. Imagine the indulgence of such a sublime state! 
When the front door is reached the owner opens & small 
oe a button, and when he enters finds the lamp 
ight. 
or stairs there is no use. Electric, elevators are 
entirely ible for all the ascending and descending 
that has to be done. 

To put this scheme into practice it would of course be 
necessary to have a man or woman perpetually in charge. 
Otherwise in the case of children or those who could 
not manipulate the machine it would be impossible to get 
from one storey to another in a hurry. . 

By the way, when these schemes become universal the 

hrases “up and down stairs” will have to be dropped. 

Premumably to go “up or down elevator” will be the 

However, that would sound rather clumsy. 

ine a young lady remarking, in answer to a ques- 
tion, “ My mother’s ‘ down elevator’ just pow.” 


gentlemen of 
special preparation and long training at the bar 


Herz is a ph from a recent article in Tas Br- 
‘ost advising its lady readers to have 


We say nothing of the morality of this gambling, because 
weighs much with 
what we have said 
will make ladies of either sex 
think twice before they embark money in such transactions, 
or take any other notice of these specious invitations than 
such as is needed to place them ia the mane paper basher 


We are dying to learn the names and addresses of the 
ladies of the other sex. Oan Tus Biemincnam Darty 


Post post us in this matter P The existing practice of turning » handle and swing- 
ing the doors open is greatly improved upon in the 
From Tus Borrow Evenrxo News :— Chicago model. You press a button hidden in the door- 


and everything opens before you! When you have 
2 cliowed ample Res to ers through, the door 

é lowly and deliberately closes itself once more. 

These horses sound far too acoomplished to be on the . sos tt ” : 

market Fos vary Jn . We should like to know whether Pt Ss me e oe = 

Sy grail in alginate te | fleeing waned rom caster, 
: | ieee ither the can carried on in 

while anole gigas = coal. The = wo the dark or a candle or lamp has to be taken to bear 

aeeealy: trast this is not the oe fot oo paling dawn | ene the subject to the immin & ar danger of po 

a detective to make enquiries. We know of dogs who See s - 

make a livelihood by vaalin g meat and cats who thrive on 

other people's milk, but horse coal thieves would be quite 

a new departure. 


O* SALE, 2 HORSES, suitable for coal bagging.— Apply 
—_— A. T. 


We are afraid Tur Mornnina Leaver has got a little 
bit mixed :— 
ALWOOD, where Sir William Harcourt has gone after 
the fatigues and dinner jes of Balmoral, is a 
modern mansion erected by Sir William in one of the most 
beautiful parte of the New Forest. The name of the castle 
is, however, a very ancient one, and is of interest as being the 
sole relic, with the exception of some traces of a moat, of 
a royal hunting seat. It was here that William Rofas in- 
dalged in wine and revelry upon the evening of the day on 
which he died. G. G. 
In the name of all that’s mysterious how could such 
things happen! Even William Rufus had to knuckle 
under when death came along with his scythe. It is 
highly improbable that even the plea of extreme hunger 
would have obtained for him a ticket of leave for the 
evening. fupposing he did manage to slip surrepti- 
tiously back and get his wine and supper, it is 
highly improbable that he would have indulged in much 
revelry. merything must have been done on the quiet 
for fear of being collared again before he had finished. 


wood or coal. 

So much for the heating apparatus. Next in order 
come the cooling appliances: In each room are fixed up 
fans which in answer to the button’s call can be set 
to work’ during the hot weather. I wonder how the 
old fashioned human Buttons, who are still in some 
houses the hard-worked media in like duties, look 
upon their modern and more expeditious substitutes. 

The improved appliances in the kitchen are enough to 
set the mouths of all the cooks in the world awatering. 
Every conceivable assistance apparently is provided for 
in the culinary department. 

Burglar alarms are not forgotten, and they are perfect 
enough to satisfy the most exacting man or woman, to 
calm the fears of the most timid female that ever hid 
her head beneath the bed-clothes. 

Generally throughout the whole house every little 
nick-nack has been perfected. Everything has been 
made as nearly automatic as possible without solving 
the problem of perpetual motion. From electric cigar- 
cutters to sewing-machines, of which the motive power 
is electricity, nothing has been forgotten. 


Ove best thanks are due to the editor of Tux 
Guascow Eventxe Man, who evidently had this inserted 
for our special benefit :-— 

FarMER MURDERED IN TIPPERAEBY.—On Saturday morn- 
ing the Carrick-on-Suir police arrested an agriculteral 
labourer named Doyle on a charge of mardering Edmond 
Quinlan, a farmer, of Ballinderry, County Tipperary. From 
the evidence given at the inquest on Saturday, it appeared 
that Boyle was in Quinlan’s employment, and that they had 
a dispute in the kitchen of the farmhouse, where they struck 
each other. Doyle then left the house, and returned with a 
heavy stick, with which he fractured Quinlan’s skull whilethe 
Jatter was reading a newspaper. Doyle escaped, and during 
the dark night he crossed the Suir, and reaching the County 
Waterford side of the river he secured himself in a thickly- 
planted wood at Coolinamuck, where after his disappearance 
two nights, he was found lying ina hole he dug and 
covered with shrubbery. When charged with the murder 
Quinlan bad nothing to say. 


So we should imagine! But it seems rather unfeeling 
on the part of the authorities to have ever made the 
charge. He didn’t want to be murdered, poor fellow. It 
wasn't his fault. Mr. “ Boyle-Doyle” seems to have been 
theman whowants speaking to,but surely not Mr. Edmond 
Sree iy farmer, of derry, County Tipperary, 


“Trg bute little faded flour,” the baker sang, when 
his customer complained that his bread was musty. 
a 
Youne Callowe : “Is Miss Stuyvesant at home?” 
Servant: “ No, sir.” 
Young Callowe : “Why, she came in only a moment 
ago. I saw her.” 
Servant: “ Yes, sir, and she saw you.” 
———— 
_. Prarwricut: “From the nature of m play you sec 
it ought to close with some line or iiguitidast act from 
the hero in perfect accord with the feelings of 3 
audience.” 
Critic: “Why not let him heave s sigh of relief, 
then P” : 


Fst 


Waex Expire 
Ocrosze 29, 1893. 
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THE WEDDING FEE. 


Aw American minister whom I met at a friend's house 
the other day wea me the follows story :— 

A young couple once called at his house announci 
that they wished to be married. They were well aresiac, 
evict respectable; everything appeared correct, so 
he called in witnesses and married the young man and 
woman, after which, as was then the custom, he invited 
the happy pair and witnesses to partake of cake and 
wine. 

After a social half-hour, when about to go, the young 
brid m handed the minister a twenty-dollar bill, as 
“the smallest he had,” asking him to pay the tavern bill 
(the couple had only dined and fed their horse), and he 
might keep the balance. 

hanking him for his handsome fee, the parson went 
to the tavern, where the twenty-dollar bill was pro- 
nounced to be counterfeit, and the parson had the 

leasure of paying three dollars out of his own pocket 
or the privilege of marrying the charming young couple 
now well on their way, or, rather, out of the way, on 
aed ee tour. - 

‘om Bu uent paragraphs in newspapers throughout 
the State it was disclosed that this affectionate ving 
couple got married in every town through which they 
passed, and that in every instance the Giiclating clergy- 
man paid the hotel bill, in return for which he had a 
counterfeit bill to show and a story to tell. 


—__——+$--___ 
PROPERLY CLOTHED. 


“My dear boy,” said an old lawyer to a rising youn 
student, “ never fail to remember that in the guccoasfal 
career of a lawyer there is no one item so important as 
‘red tape.’ You may smile at this remark, but it is as 
true as Holy Writ, and the proper use of it in binding up 
a legal document has {saved many a court paper from 
being handed back for perfection or revision to its legal 
sponsor. In earlier life I practised in the court of one 
of the most particular judges in the commonwealth. 

“T presented, as I believed, a well prepared report, 
which I asked for confirmation, and to my surprise the 
judge, unfolding it and looking it over, found a hundred 
and one faults, and directed me to prepare another one, 
‘but in better form,’as hesaid. I was utterly nonplussed. 
My time was so limited it was utterly impossiblezto 
comply with the demand. 

“An ide@struck me. That ay in my office I put ona 
showy outside wrapper, with a hand endorsement of the 
title, and the most liberal supply of the widest red tape 
that I could find, in graceful bows. The next morning I 
nervously presence it again. The judge received it 
smiling, adding, ‘That is the correct way all papers of,the 
court should be drawn up.’” 


—E—————EEEE 
THE MAKING OF A PIANO. 


Ir would not be by any means too great a stretch of 
the imagination to say that when the notes of the piano 
are struck the sound that is given forth is in a certain 
very definite sense an echo of the sound that might 
have been heard as the gales of long past years swept 
over the forests in which grew the pine woods of the 
north, or the walnut woods on the slo of the 
Apennines, or the Philippine cedars when they blended 
their murmurs with the everlasting song of the rollers 
on the coral reef. 

lf we were to pay a visit to a typical piano factory, 
the first thing that would strike us would be the great 
heaps of different kinds of wood from all parts of the 
world piled up in carefully constructed stacks, weather 
proof but not wind proof, going Bone their eight or 
ten years’ course of seasoning before being taken into 
the factory for manufactory. 

But even after that they would have to undergo 
another year in the dry and equable temperature of the 
store room. All this and more is necessary to the 
making of a perfect piano case, for the tone of the piano 
by no means depends wholly upon the pitch of the 
wires as they are strung on th8 sounding- Every 
kind of wood that is used in piano-making has a vibra- 
ting note corresponding to the fineness or the coarseness 
of its grain, and it is the blend of these various kinds of 
woods that insures harmonious volume of sound from the 
instrument. 

Taking our ideal manufactory as @ typical modern one, 
we should find on the ground floor a Japanning room, in 
which the now fashionable iron frames are po and 
enamelled. Here, too, we may notice with re rd to the 
wooden cases, that a great deal of the old-fas ioned use 
of elbow grease is still in vogue; it is by no means all 
done by machinery. ¥ 

On this floor, too, we should find the “ mill,” a chamber 
of much noise and clouds of fine saw-dust, in which are 
rasping, scraping, and singing all kinds of saws, circular 
an alana. om the deep tone of the eccentric to the 

igh falsetto of the riband saw. : 
are through a door leadirg out of this room, we 
should find ourselves in the veneer store-room, where 
layer upon layer of walnut and many other precious 
veneers lie smooth and shining like skins prepared for 
the book-binder. Every mes foot of it must lie here 
for twelve months so that the sap shall dry and crystallize 


in the veins, i into particles which sing like 
piano notes bres fe the day when are 
art of the ecesplstad inaGrriiaen ts. ? os 

_ The most highly decorative kind of veneer that is used | fied 
is made from ¢ burrs and warts which disfigure 

old and conto’ trees. These are sawn up and shaved 


by a mighty razor into sheets about twice as thick as 
caniboares, and with their stored up sap and contorted 
fibres give when polished that beautiful appearance 
which is observable on the cases of all high-class pianos. 
At first the sheets are brittle, but if softened with water 
containing a dash of glue they become pliable as paper 
and strong as leather. 

Going upstairs to the next floor we make the acquaint- 
ance of those who are employed on the important process 
of constructing the sounding-boards. ‘Here we see 
bridges adjusted and pins driven, and hear the earliest 
sound in the infant instrument. True, this is only the 
twanging of strings at first, but once completed, the 
sounding-board with its wires is practically the piano. 
All through the manufactory we chal again and agair 
meet with this same sounding-board going through the 
various stages of envelopment in the cases which are to 
be its home for the rest of its musical life. 

Most of the wires used are steel plated with copper. 
When all the strings of an eight-octave piano are strung 
up to concert pitch they a strain of a little over 
twenty-two tons. It goes without saying that to bear 
this the pounding bere must be of practically ect 
construction, so that the weight should be evenly dis- 
tributed over all its resisting surfaces. In fact, all 
through the piano factory what strikes the visitor most 
is the extreme and minute attention to details which is 
observable in every de ent. 

Patience appears to be, in fact, the supreme virtue of 
piano-making. The sounding-board, for instaiuce, receives 
an enormous amount of attention, yet this is by no 
means disproportionate to its importance. Down on the 
next floor we find sounding-boards in different stages of 
construction, always being mightily oppressed, laid upon 
strong trestles and held down by means of bent bows of 
springy wood, which are held between it and a strong false 
roof. 

These bows are multiplied until they exert equally all 
over the soundin cae pressure of fee twelve tone. 
The purpose of this is to ensure solidity and an abso- 
lutely even surface. There is no chance for sucha thing 
as a crack or flaw to show itself, for the wood has been 
seasoned as we have seen, for years, and glue of the 
most refined character has been forced under high 
pressure into every orifice into which it could enter. 

Yet another flight of stairs downwards and we enter 
the “grand fitting shop.” Here we walk down avenues 
of grand pianos, and here the last touches are being 

iven to skeletons, and there the last operations are 
ing performed before turning out the perfect instru- 
ment. 

Here we shall find several elaborate cases undergoing 
the last of the mechanical coercion necessary to brin 
the finely rounded wood into shape. It will be notic 
that the predominant wood is America walnut. This is 
at present most in demand for piano cases and it is now 
worth 14a. per foot. Twenty years ago, the Americans 
could find no nobler use for it than fencing fields. 

In smaller shops opening out from this room are many 
shelves laden with carefully arranged and labelled 

kets. These contain the white and black ivory keys 

om which deft fingers will one day evoke the harmonies 

locked up in the case and sounding In another 
room is stored the felt for the hammers. 

It is white as ivory, made of the very finest wool, and 
felted in various degrees of hardness according to the 
note of the string which the hammer is destined to 
strike. The higher the note harder and finer must be 
the felt of the hammer striking it. On other shelves lie 

ins for the wires, new tuning forks, ingenious devices 
fee binding the strings, screws, tools, hinges, candle 
brackets, and all the various accessory fittings of the 
modern piano. 

The last room of all is the tuning room and here, as 
might be expected, our ears are greeted with s perfect 
babel of musical sounds from single notes to chords in 
many keys, jumbled up with trills and runs and bits of 
scales and here and there a snatch of tune. Although 
this does not exactly make discord yet to the unaccus- 
tomed ear it is sufficient cause for cutting one’s stay in 
this department as short as possible. 

Yet one more flight of stairs brings us back again to the 
ground floor of the factory. From upabove we still hear 
confused sounds of the various industries that we have 
left, but here all is silence and order. We are in what is 

opularly known among piano makers as the Chamber of 

orrors. Itisin fact the room in which every instrument 
before it goes out to the sale room is subjected to a 
searching examination and the most rigid tests that can 
be devised for the finding of any fault that may possibly 
be lurking in its construction. 

Should such a fault or flaw be found, so perfect is the 
arrangement of detail in such a factory as we have here 
descri that the man to whose negligence the fault is 
due can be instantly found and taken to task for the 
slip which he has le. The moment a workman is sent 
for to this Chamber of Horrors he knows that re 
wrong has been found in his work and that a black mar 
is entered against his name in the record book of the 
firm. It need hardly be said that such a poor as 
this is very n to the making of such a compli- 


ecessary 
cated adjustment of various kinds of ism as 


ae at las’ leaves the 
mani for the show-room. It py fl dei tothe 
other side of the world, and ten years some hidden 
flaw that only the course of years could have made per. 
ceptible is discovered by the light hand or quick ear of 
some skilled operator. 

_ Should news of this be sent back to the makers of the 
instrument no matter how many years have elapsed, 
should these makers be a first-class firm, the workman 
to whose carelessness or want of skill the flaw was due, 
and every detail connected with it, down even to the 
hour of the day on which it happened, could be discovered 
almost at a glance—so surely do the sins of the negligent 
workman in this branch of industry find him out. 

Of course, what has been described here is the makin, 
of first-class instruments of the very best material, an 
by the highest skill that can be obtained. With the 
other branches of the trade, it is hardly worth while to 
concern oneself. The gorgeous case that is sold for 
twenty guineas on the three years’ system may be & 
prety looking article of furniture, and stand out hand- 
somely in the suburban drawing-room ; but, as a rule, it 
is all outside. 

As to ita internal economy, it is an elaborate sham. 
The strings are there, the hammers, and the soundin 
board, but all the details of workmanship and season 
wood are wanting. It is really the lack of these that 
makes the difference between high-priced genuine instru- 
ments which will last for two or three lifetimes, and the 
cheap flashy frauds that cost half their price in tuning 
and repairs before they have been in use a dozen years. 
It is with pianos as it is with everything else. For good 
materials well put together a substantial price must be 
paid. It is hardly necessary to add that here, as every- 
where, the best article is the cheapest in the long run. 


—E————————— 
HOURS WERE TOO SHORT. 


Owns day last week an old lady entered the we - 
works office. A gentleman chancing to be leaving ...2 
building encountered the woman in a lower corridor and 
direc’ her to the floor above. She ascended the 
stairway aud made straight for the chief office. In the 
outer room she met a gentlemanly and urbane assistant, 
and the following dialogue piace — 

“Ts this the waterworks office P” 

“No, ma’am ; that is right across the hall.” 

“Is the office open one y 

“Yes, but it will close in about a minute,” said the 
polite officer, glancing at his timepiece. 

“Well, then, I'll come again in the morning. I say, 
young man, what's the matter with the reservoirs P” 

“I didn’t know they were out of order. Supposed they 
were full of water.” 

“Then why is it we don’t get any water in our 
house P” 

“T’'m sure I don’t know.” 

“Do you think they could tell me at the waterworks 
office P 

“They might give you some information.” 

“ What time does the office open in the morning P” 

“Ten o'clock.” 

“ What, and closes at four P” 

“ And closes at four, ma’am.” 

‘Well, it’s no wonder we don't have any water if the 
office isn’t open any longer than that.” 


oe  —___- 


“Hers y’are now; two packages for twopence!” 
yelled a eeedy-looking envelope-dealer in Holborn. 

“ Here y'are, this way; two packages for a penny!” 
howled another envelope dealer, ost hustling his 
fellow-merchaat off the pavement. 

Women out shopping noted the difference in prices, 
and soon bought out the two-for-a-penny man. Then 
both pedlars drifted round the corner, and the one who 
had sold no envelopes divided his stock with the other, 
remarking with a chuckle, 

“It works bee-utifully, old pal, don’t it?” 


| hereby certify that the premium In respect of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY £1,000 RAILWAY INSUR- 
ANCE, and also of the GENERAL ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE has been paid up to November 25th, 1892, 
and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY is insured with this Company against 
Fatal Railway Accident to the extent of ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS under the conditions named 
in the coupon on page 231, and against all General 
Accidents, to the extent and under the conditions 
named in the coupon on page 234. 


“ How the Press helps Swindlers 7'’—See this week’s SOCIETY NEWS. 


HOME N OTES., in » little butter Seas 


A Breakfast Dish. WY ee chopped fine, F998 Poached im Gravy and form a 
-A Pace more PantTicULARLY FOR Lapigs. 


i i three ces of | pleasant change for an entrée. The eggs may be poached 
tee a Deed igmomnsge A little citer is water and then served with rich brown gravy poured 
lsosgt will be glad to answer, in this page, tions of 
general interest upon household matters, #0 far as space 


i i i i d served in it. 

der is recks . Served piled high on round them, or poached in clear gravy an : 
toast. woo soi = : on tin plates. Fully 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


food 
Never Put Away one half of the cases of 
ison from the use of canned goods arise from the 
articles being left in, or Ls back into the can after using. 
China, earthenware, or giass are the only safe receptacles 
for “ left over.” 
You will 


Kitchen Tables and Shelves.. veabieto 


keep these very white and clean if you have this mixture 
an for scouring them. Half a pound of sand, half a 
pound of soft soap, quarter of 8 pound of-lime. Work 
all well together into a paste. Put this on to the scrub- 
bing brush, then wash it off with plenty of clean water. 


Make Shrewsbury Cakes Thus: 


Take eight ounces of fine, dry flour, rub into it six ounces 
of butter, add four ounces of castor sugar, and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon. Make into a 
firm dough with a beaten egg. Roll out the paste, about 
a quarter of an inch thick, cut into shapes, bake in a 
slow oven for about five or eight minutes. (Reply to 
MotLy.) 


° ° can be preserved 
Mountain Ash Berries {or winter deco- 
rations by either of these methods. Fill large jars with 
strong salt and water. Place the berries in it and tie 
down tightly. They will then keep till Christmas. Gum 
the berries well over 60 as to make them adhere to their 
stems, sealing-wax the end of the stalk and keep in a tin 
box till required for use. (Reply to Eprr, Cambridge.) 


° Grease plates 
Destroy Red Ants Thus: with lard, 
and set them where the insects abound. They prefer 
lard to anything, and will forsake even sugar for it. Place 
a few sticks around the plate for the ants to climb up on. 
Occasionally turn the plate bottom up over the fire and 
the ants will fall in with the mln lard. Reset the 
late and in a short time the plague will have disappeared. 
Reply to SYcoPHANTS.) 
° should always be done at 
Bathing a Baby the same Timid every 
morning. It is not at all healthy or right to keep whet 
unwashed till late in the day. It is hoe contrary to @ 
laws of health to give a baby food ahd bathe it directly 
afterwards, for no child, however young, should have a 
bath on 8 full stomach. This same rule applies if only 
milk has been given. The bath of a child should be given 
at least an hour after food has been taken, and the heat 
of the water should in all cases be tested by a competent 
person. 


3 ee ° Place 
This is how to Make Trifle. in » 
glass dish a layer of macaroons and ratafias, moisten 
them with a g of sweet wine, or sherry, and about 
two tablespoonsful of brandy. Put layer of a ricot 
or any othar firm jam over this. Make aplain custard, and 
when quite cold pour it slowly over the jam and macaroons. 
Take some rich cream, sweeten and flavour it well, whisk 
all well together, and as the froth rises lay it on a sieve 
in a cool place. Cover the custard with this whipped 
cream. Scatter all over the top about a pennyworth of 
hundreds-and-thousands, and serve. (Reply to TRIFLE.) 


or any other wood by 
Darken Mahogany polishing with cold 
drawn linseed oil. 


To Remove Putty that has Become 

. This can be done by the application 

Very Hard. of ahotiron over the putty. In this 

way putty oan be taken off, where glass is broken, without 
injuring the sash at all. 


~ If these are of a fine and 

To Clean Shells. delicate form they can 
only be safely and thoroughly cleansed by boiling them 
in a saucepanful of water, with white soap and soda 
until all dirt is removed; then placing them in a basin 
and pouring clean lukewarm soft water over them. Dry 
them on a tray set ata short distance from the fire. 
White coral can be beautifully cleansed in the same 


manner. Peel three apples and threo 


Curry Soup. onions and slice them. Tho 
onions should be sliced frem the top to the bottom. 
Place them in s saucepan with two ounces of dripping 
and a tablespoonful of curry powder, and fry gently 
without discolouring for about half an hour. Stir occa- 
sionally. Pour in two quarts of plain stock, and cook 
for half an hour; add enough flour to thicken the soup, 
and boil it for three minutes. Season with pepper, salt, 
and a dash of lemon juice, and serve with boilec rice. 


’ ° from this recipo: 
Queen's Puddings Beatthresounces 
of butter to a cream with two of castor sugar, add ono 
or two eggs and beat the mixture well. A ittlo milk is 
used in the place of another egg, about a deasertspoonful. 
Stir in gently half a pound of sifted flour, and when well- 
mixed pour the batter into small tin ouPe only half filling 
them, for the pudding rises in baking. lace the puddigcs 
in a hot oven and pave for twenty minutes or half an 
hour. Turn them out ona hot dish and serve with sweet 
sauce. 


Can You Help Me to Save My 


by recommending a really good Imp to write 
Eyes ga work by DO Wes, J attainly T can, foe 
evidently you have not come across the “Sun Centro 
Draft Lamp.” If you use it you will not experience the 
difficulty of Woneng by night with which you have 
struggled. It is sold by the English Petroleum Lamp 
Co., Atlantic Works, Cumberland Street, Birmingham, 
and is very economical, for it will burn any oil, and is the 
only one I have ever come across which will burn, when 
turned low, without causing & disagreeable amell. (Reply 
to ANx1ous Breap WINNER.) 
° Butter or lard should be kept 
Handy Hints. in earthenware, or shorcoect 
and inacool place. Apple and pear pips when bruised 
impart a delicious flavour to milk pudding, etc. To 
clean zinc, first wash with hot soapy water and then 
polish with kerosene. The best way to polish eye 
glasses is to moisten and then polish with tissue paper. 
Brown stains on baking dishes may be removed 
by rubbing with a flannel dipped into whiting. 
Silver spoons and forks may be kept bright by leaving 
them for several hours in strong borax water.———Salt 
sprinkled on any substance spilt on the stove will stop 


e smoke and odour 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
£ 8. 


Make 
A Good Cold Water Starch. three 
tablespoonsful of good laundry starch into a paste with 
cold water, then shred a teaspoonful of white soap and 
dissolve it in a little warm water. Mixa teaspoonful of 
borax in a little warm water. Stir all well together till 
it froths. To starch collars wring only a few ata time 
from the blue water, well rub them in the starch; wring 
out, stir up the starch each time from the bottom, as it 
will settle very quickly. Rub the collars and cuffs with 
aw clean rag before ironing them. (Reply to ANXIOUS 
OnE.) 
oe This recipe for 
Crystallising Pop Corn. Grcetiog tha 
American sweetmeat is very ore and if you give your 
undivided attention to it whilst cooking I am sure you 
will succeed. Place in aniron kettle a tablespoonful of 
butter, three tablespoonsful of water and cupful of 
white sugar. Boil all together till ready to candy, then 
throw in a quantity of nicely popped corn and stir 
vigorously until the sugar is evenly Aietribated over the 
corn; take off the pot from the fire and stir until the 
contents cool a little. In this way all the kernels should 
be separated and each coated with sugar. (Reply to 
Muranpa.) 


° ° I hav 

A Hint About Stair Carpets. otten 
seen these in friends’ houses with terribly worn patches 
on the edge of each stair. If my readers will follow my 
advice, they will avoid this and have ane ually worn 
carpet as long as it lasts whole at: all. In buying the 
carpet, buy about one and a half yards more than is 
actually required ; this must be folded under at either 
end. When putting the carpet down, if youdo not want 
to go to the expense of felt to lay under it, cover each 
stair where the tread comes with brown paper or news- 
paper doubled. Every fortnight the carpets should be 
moved either way so as to alter places where it has been 
trodden. Care must be taken that the carpet is shifted 
regularly, or this hint will be useless. 


The foreign hares which can be 

J ugged Hare. bought ital large towns at a 
low price make a nice dish if jugged. Cut up the hare, 
flour it well and fry in dripping ; fry also a pound of shin 
of beef cut into slices. Place the beef and hare when 
fried a good brown, into a stewin, jar with an onion 
stuck with cloves and a bay leaf: add pepper and salt 
and cover with water. Place the jar on the stove or ina 
saucepan of boiling water and coo! slowly for about three 
hours. Make some balls of veal forcemeat, first adding 
the liver of the hare finely chopped. Fry or bake these, 
and add to the hare half an hour before it is dished up. 


Cream Lobster is Excellent, caly 


asa supper dish. Take a pound of canned lobster, a pint 
of milk, two tablespoonsful of butter, the same of flour 
and vinegar, the juice of half a lemon, pepper and salt, 
and some breadcrumbs. Cut the lobster into small 

ieces, melt the butter and stir in the flour very smoothly. 
Kext add the pepper, salt, lemon-juice, and vinegar. 
When well blended, put in the milk (already heated), and 
constantly stir while cooking for five minutes, then add 
the lobster, and cook another five minutes. Distribute 
the mixture into some buttered scallop shells, or into a 
shallow dish, cover with bread-crumbs with a little 
butter, and brown nicely in the oven. 


Economical Beefsteak Pudding. 


Grease a quart basin, and line it with suet crust, resorv- 
ang a piece for the cover. Put a tablespoonful of flour 
on to a plate with some pepper and salt. Cut two 
pounds of shin of beef into thin strips, draw them 
through the flour, and roll. each round 8 small 
piece of fat. Put these lightly into the basin, scatter 


are more easily caught than lost at all times 

Colds and an autumn cold 1s apt to become a 
resident with one during the winter months. People, ia 
their desire to “keep off winter,” as thoy suy, will try and 
do so by not wearing sufficient wraps. Olton they will 
go out for the iri wearing light clothing, quite dis-> 
regarding the fact that before they return the sun will be 
down and a chilly autumn fog will probably have rison. 
It is in this fog that the seeds of so many pulmonary 
diseases lie. is is the time when every one should 
wear their winter under-garments. The sun has the same 
power now as it has in early spring. Should we go out 
then as lightly clad as many do now? Assuredly not. 
I wish every one could realise the great importance of 


ood flanne) underwear, and I feel so deeply on the sub- | over a little finely-chopped onion, and pour in a teacu . 
ject, that I must curb my pen, or I fear it may run away | ful of water. Lay the cover fae aud eae rand Sg mi ee ee 
with me, and my readers would be weary. neatly. Tie over 8 scalded and floured cloth, and boil | wali page inside, facing matter, either white ‘ 

the pudding slowly for five hours. This will be as paper or 2nd or &rd page of cover .. .. 60 0 


° ° B 
Your Children’s Stockings. Senet 
apologise for troubling me on this subject, for being a 
knitter myself it is an extra ems to help others. If 
Ay et your knitting wools where! procure mine, I do not 
ink that you will find your labour so speedily lost by 
tho boys’ stockings wearing out. Fleming, Reid andCo., 
worsted spinners and hosiers, Greenock, who have several 
‘branches in London, keep beautiful wools,and their five-ply 
fingering at threepence per ounce will exactly suit you for 
the boys’ etockings. The girle’ stockings I advise you to 
buy, and really nothing looks nicer for winter wear than 
black cashmere. Procure them of Fleming, Reid and Co., 
and I am sure that in your next letter you will tell me how 
auch pleased you are with them. ‘These stockings are 
beautifully shaped and the best value for the money that 
I have ever seen. Let me hear from you later on the 
other subject. (Reply to AsuTon, Bristol.) 


tender and nice as if beefsteak were used, and is more 
nourishing. 


, Peel large balan 8 

To Bake Pears. cut heer in ive Bare 
the stalks on. Put them into a brown pan with moist 
sugar, cloves, and lemon-peel. Pour some water over 
them, not much, but sufficient to moisten the sugar and 
prevent the pears from burning. Place the peelings from 
the pears over the top. Tie brown paper over the whole, 
and set them in an oven to bake. A cool oven is the 
best, as the more slowly they bake the better colour 
they become. When sufficiently baked remove the 
peeling and serve the pears in a glass dish. The more 
sugar that is put to them the longer they will keep good. 
This is a recipe Ihave given before, and it has been much 


appreciated, 80 I ho ou will find it good. to 
rie ’ pe y Bg (Reply 


Half page Ld - ” eee eee 80 0 
Quarter page .,, ” ” oe oo 16 0 
Bighth page ” ” ” ose ae 
Full pase, front or back of cover... .. 75 0 
Half page oy ” see eos «. $710 
Quarter page ” A ee Pt 
Highth page, * e CCD mea 

All spaces below one-eighth of a page are charged at per Inch rate. 

Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All 
advertisements are subject to approval. 

Counting competition and other objectionable adver: 
tisements are not inserted. 
The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or 
suspend the insertion of any advertisement without 
prejudice to the other insertions on order. 
All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to 
PHARSONS WHBELY Advertisement Department, 
Bell's, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.O. ; General Offices, 
Temple Ohambers, London, H.0. 
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Under another name this business has been established nearly forty years. 
Instead of selling 


trade has been conducted. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
THE PEARSON POTTERY CO., HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


(By permission of ‘Pearson's Weekly.”) 


are concerned, and 


work necessary. 


almost as easily as in THEIR OWN TOW 


men are, therefore, saved. THE PEARSON POTTERY CO. make their bow before the public with the 


PEARSON’S GUINEA PACKAGE, 


ae Splat nutes pee Pieces OF CHINA ane ce as for E1 Is. 
e contents of this marvellous package are as follows:—A DINNER SERVICE of 50 PIE isi i i 
Plates, twelve Cheese Plates, five Dishes, assorted sizes, measuring from 10 to 17 inches, two Vegetable ae a Geen oe tapi heeen oor: eae 


ladle, and one gravy boat. 


A CHINA COTTAGE TEA SERVICE of twenty-eight pieces, decorated and finished in Gold, comprising six Ou 


The proprietors, however, have decided to alter the method by which their Home 
to Wholesale buyers alone, the Proprietors will rERY CO., 
open their large manufactories to RETAIL PURCHASERS. prietors , under the style of THE PEARSON POTTERY 
POST 10 far as their wants in Crocke 
it more easily, as the posting of a letter is the onl 
TURERS. THE P. P. CO. MAKE TH 


CoO., throw 


ANYONE residing in the United ha = therefore, do their SHOPPING BY 
OSE who live awa 

OVER 50 PER CENT SAVED BY DEALING W 

GOODS THEY SELL. Unlike other Advertisers, they are not ee at pe, ite of the Middie- 


from towns can do 


E MANUFAGC- 


and Saucers, 


six Plates, two Cake Plates, one Cream Jug, one Slop Basin, and six Egg Cups. AlISo six Ironstone China Cups and Saucers, two Baking Dishes (Granite), two Pudding 
. 7 2 


Basins, three Kitchen Basins, assorted sizes, and a very fine set of Jugs in three sizes. 


100 PIECES FOR £ 


PLATE, Semi-fluted. 


IN ALL 


The Dinner Service is of the following pattern, printed in Brown, 
and every piece will bear the name of 
PEARSON. 


VEGETABLE DISH. A picture on a white cloth. 


DISH. The Best and Newest Shape in the Market. 


AND THE P. P. CO. DECLARE THE DINNER SERVICE TO BE W i i 
0 eee AE el Greckey & GIVEN FOR NOTHING. ce] ORTH THE GUINEA ALONE, consequently a China Tea Service 


FREEDOM FROM BREAKAGE GUARANTEED. 


AGENTS will be appointed in all parts of the Kingdom for the sale of these packages and of the goods mad 


best opportunity of becoming agents, if they notify 
o. China Tea Services of 40 pieces from 7s, 6d., Eart! 
Bedroom Toilet Seta from 38s. 6d. Any of these lines may 


Terms :—CASH WITH ORDER. 


NO CHARGE FOR PACKING OR PACKAGE. 


( 1 e by the P. P. Co. The first applicants for this kage 

their desire to act as Agents. An addition to ordinary income may be easily made in this way. Tor any raqnirecienta, mats are 
henware ditto from 4s. 6d.; Jugs from 11d. per set of 3; Dinner Services of 26 pieces (with 2 Vegetable Dishes) from 6s éd.; 
be included in the package if the cash amount is added to the remittance. : : 


PRICES CAN ONLY BE QUOTED AT THESE RATES ON A CASH BASIS. 


All Orders must be accompanied with Cheque, Postal Notes, or Post Office Order, and all letters addressed to 


"TELE! PHARSON POTTERT co., 


OMmRISTIACAS! 
CREASE YOUR INCOME and make 
holiday exyens-s by erll:ng article con- 

otly inuse. Large Profits. Specially 
itable for CLERKS, FOOTBALL and CLUB 
; shapoblah tes 
‘or sample particulars send it dated 
Order covering approval. ie 
WILLIAM M‘COMB, 
HAMPTON ROAD, FOREST CATE, LONDON. 


PPS’S| 


QGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


RETWORK & CARVING 


es, &c. Fretwork Out- 

fite for REGINNERS at 1/4, 
2/6, 3/6,45/6each, free. 
(Sete of 12 best Carving 
Tools, with box wood han- 
dles, Q/-, free. Parcels of 
assorted 2nd quality Fret 
wood, 12 ft. for 4/e, free.) 
Ourextended Catalogue, 
with 1,000 illustrations, all 
requisites for Fretwork, 
Carvine, Repousse, Leather, 
Vork.tree tor 6d. 
YORKS. 


GRECIAN TOOTH POWDER. 
Prevents Sore 


a 
'y 
ER CO., 


ONSUMPTION, 
INCHITIS & ASTHMA, 


"t Warry-—-Above all things do not 

, but ‘ou want to be permanently 

fe nin tere rete ae 
r orfo! 

nt, London. ‘He will send you “‘ Gratis” 
wructions for cure, and advice on diet. 


FOR OHILDRB\'S PARTIBS & 
SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 

A 6d. Bottie will make a Gallon of teli- 

cious wine. Sample bottle post free for 


9 stamps. 
Y WRITES: 
bottle of ager Wine Besence made 
lictous wine, far Letter 
id 28. a bottle for. It ts 
dren's parties.” 
NEWBALL & MASON, Nettingham. 


Mason's Extract of Herbe for making 
delicious non-intoxicating beer, A éd. bot- 
tle makes eight gallons. Sample bottle, 
9 stamps, ora sample of both Wine Essenor 
and Extract of Herbs, post free, for 15 
stamps. AGENTS WANTED. 


we SILK UMBRELLAS. 1,9 
Having purchased a bankrup. stock of 
Ladies’ and Gevte’ SILK UMBRBLLAS, to 
take a quick clearance we offer them at the 
above low prices :—Gents, le. 9d. post free; 
Ladies, 1s. 6d. post free. These are of splendid 
value, and to give you confidence in the eame 
we will return the money if not approved of. 
Send at once, as we are having a great de- 
mand at this price. EDWARDS AND CO., 
Job and Stock Buyers, ¥2, Chapel Street, 
Islington, London, N, Established 1871. 


Established 1863. 
18 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
For RHEU MaTI8M, GOUT, and Pr ren: ion of 
OHILLS. Flanaels and all description of Under- 
clothing 


Wholesale Depot for Fabrics: 


Welch, Margetson an i 
16, 17, Cheapside, London. E.0. 
Leirtts’s 
P ne 
Wedding 
Oil, a 
Extract Ee Paths &c. f all 
CauTION.— otading ft emits Free" ork 


with Signature stamped on each piece. 


PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. 

We herehy Ba tne that_the 

BREW MieIOAL INDICATOR 

enavies anyone (0 play hundred. 

of Accomfanimenta to Songs, 

Pieces, Waltzes, &c., on the Plano, 

Harmonium, or American Organ 

none week withoutateacher. It 

is. invaluable for children and 

others, as it always ensures rapid 

progress, and makes practising a 

pleasure. Over 51.00 sola, aod 

every pure’ aser delivhted Post 

tree, 1p. 8d- THE CLOBE PUBLISHING CO.. 

Broughton Drive, Liverpool, 8. Meution this 
a per. 


Pp 
ha 
TYPEWRITING and SHORT- 

HAND.- Several VACANCIES for ad- 
ditional STUDENTS, ladies or gentlemen, 
Thorough practical training, fitting operators 
for business houses. Mocerate fees, which 
include speed practice. Prospectus t free. 
—Metropolitan School of Shorthand (Ltd.), 20, 
Chancery Lane. B. S. Gunn, Principal, 
the number of whose successfal students 
exceeds that of all others. (See Society of 
Arte reports.) 


IRITZ Sie 


HAN LEW, 


Is a high-elass scientific preparation forthe Teeth. There is nothing cheap about it but the price. 


STAEEORDSHIRE!. 


FOR 
PEARLY. 


Ladies of rank and beauty daily use it, and write in terms of highest praise of its unique qualities. 
Among many others may be mentioned Miss Fortescue, Madame Albani, Miss Minnie Palmer, and 
Miss Fanny Moody. A single trial of this delightful preparation will both surprise and delight you. 


| PRICE THREEPENCE PER PACKET. | 


WHITE 


It rapidly imparts to the Teeth that pearl-like lustre which is eo universally admired. Ask you 
Chemist, Perfumer, or Grocer for a threepenny packet; or !t will be sent post free for our etam 


by the Proprietor, ROSCOE C. SPUBIN, 11 and 13, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 


CLEANSES. PRESERVES. 


E HARMLESS PISTOL™t.moususs" |VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


8. Goldstone’s Solid Silver Wateb, made 
hich wl adhere to (PATENT), doth Gents’ snd Ladies’ sizes, highly 


- finished {-plate, ful'y jewe' 

cate the aoora 1Bvi- Roehment cocnralele. timed, heavy 

For Ladies, for ] Sulid sterlin silver stamped cases, = 
Ge:stiemen, for Ev’ ry- beautiful white dial (in Ladies 

body. It 18 intensely sizes either plain or artistica'ly 
amusing.a! perfectly tinte 1), black or gold bands, witha written 
harmless. Nohomeis ES rt uiees years, #1 58., sent 


completa with:ut it, 
IMPORTANT. 


Bronze Pistol, with 

Arrow & Target,at 2g. 

Nickel feline If this announcement be cut out and sent 

Post & Vacking, with .rder to 8. Goldstone, a handsome 

6d.extre preeent, consisting of either a clock, 
cruet, Albert chain, etc., will be seut 

absolutely free with goods ordered, 


SEND 


for 8. Goldstone’s Catalogue, over 1.000 
Mustrations, post free to any address 
in the world. 


S. GOLDSTONE, 
St. Mary’s Gate Factory, Manchester. 
— 


KATRINE DRESSES 


For Autumn and Winter. 
71a 12939ce 165)- 
LOVELY DESIGNS! in all new large 
Plaids and Stripes. All colours, fanc 
jain, Our renowned satin Anis: 
6d. cheaper then any in 
Largest Manufacturers 
advertisiny. S ecial designers 
kept. PATTERNS FREE, need 
not he returned. ¥ 
Tadies should write at once 
and address— 


and — 
Sporting Goods Dealers throng « ut Great Britain. 
i's the Wholesale T'rude— 
LEWIS WILD, 13, Edmund Place, London E.O. 


THE “ENGLISH” ORGANETTE. 
= With Expression Stop. 
EASY NS. 


ipes. 
seed 


u any ore. 
knowledve required. A 
mere child can play it. Most Marvello.s Musical 
Instrnment in the World. Price 30s, Terms: 
4, deposit and 4s, monthiv, Orxanctte delivered 
wher first 4g, 1s paid. Write for list of music and 
full particu.ars. (Mantion this paper.) 


J. M. DRAPER, ORCANEITE WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


Nee ee ee ee ee eae ee Nt aE 

Every MAN interested in the subject of 

Debility. Decay, &o., should read the 

New Mupicat ORK by an EMINENT 

Suxckon, which gives full particulars how to 

HUCCKSSFULLY treat the most obscure cases 

of Nervous DERANGKMFNTS AND ORGANIC 

Diseases WITHOUT THE AID OF QUACKS. 

One hundred pages of valuable information, 

with epecial remarks on the means adi 

by advertising CHARLATANS. Sent on 

receipt of address by Tae SuRGKOW, MEDIOAL 
LIVERPOOL. 


Sq 
me, 


TO  TOBAOOONISTS COM 
MENOING. Jewell-rs, Sta- 
tioners, &e. An Iild. Guide 
$d.), "How to open & 

heat re 


NORTH oF ENCLANO MANUFAGTURING Co. (DEPT. 54), LeeDs. 
& qar Store, ‘£20 to £1,000. 

BaCCONt8TS’ OUTBITTING pCO: 

eon. 


(Rez.), 186, Euston Rt, Len 
Nor Pros 


aA pestis on the other Trades. (Free.) 
Mgr., Hy. Myers: Est. 1868. 


InsTITUTE, BRUNSWICK Roa, 


TEETH. 


DEAFNESS CURED 


without the use of instruments the 
Rev. B. J. SILVERTON'S WONDBRFUL 
REMEDIAL SYSTEM. Nofees removed from 
the ears; no pain or loss of time; one con- 
sultation sufficient. Over 20 years’ ex- 
perience. Rooms open daily, free. Hours 
li to 4 Saturdays 11 to 1; or write for 
advice to 16, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus. London. 


BEAUTIFIES. 


LADIKS' WOOLLEN Dk& 
and és. 6d. 
nete, 


ex 
Write at once for patverns,which 
need not he returned. 
|, DRESS CLOT MANUFACTURER, 
CRARTH NWFAR ISENC 


CYCLES FOR EVERYONE. 
Bveryone ie desirous of obtaining a Ss 

Machine, and by our System purchasers 
obtain one for MALF f VALUE. Send at 
once for Terme, and, not wait till next season 
for your machine.— RELIABLE OYOLE C0.,” HORSHAM. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


Should take TRILENE TaBLeTs (Regd.). The 
only safe cure for . Bend 3% to 
Trilene Co., 70, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


GrvENw AWwADTr 
WITH KVERY 64. AND 18. BOTTLE OF 
CRYSTAL i 


Requiring no beating, a V 
jonogram 


wrongtoers 
and criminal to im off colourable tmitations.) 
Works: 75. 80 :theate Road. London. N. : 


Send addressed stamped 
envelope to Secretary, 


SICIGARS FREE. wrcieeiew 


- 


Wax poms 
Oocrommn 29, 1893. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


3 alr : Navan a week has passed since P. W. has been published 
“WHAT CAN WE TELL |"irmics cy cee cicemie wise S| Se mny te yntioereiee tapas 
| YOU? oor od shea tm cmpeenrneeatiog fine coar | they Mares seamp for onto be powied 40 thay an 


silo was abolished in 1886 by Gen. , but, at Sidi- 
The Missing Word Result will be found on| is sted‘ tne “sila” Ihave seed » sain he, pont 
es ound on as as *¢ silo.” ve seen at iria, 
z dei of Algeria, more than twent miserable creatures packed up in 
page 226. eae les Oey yards a ay = a bees 
i , and nearly starved todeath. I was fora few mon' 

SEVERAL letters are “4 pany ciate last shee sremarks pee y, tdi i etied Cental 
as to a Missing Word Competition with a sixpenny | poymiro, who ordered O'Kolowitz to be put to the werapaudine.” 
entrance fee. It has been suggested that a way out of | In 188%; capone Fogo ones some men oe pane ig es 
: : vel twenty-five tes without s' 5 iy 
the stamp difficulty mould bevto i competion ee pail if stones ei eir ingaae ks, gun, and a ammunition ; 
two attempts for a shilling, then friends could combine | a, some fell down exhausted, he had them taken to the 


if they liked. It seems worth while to give this idea a | cells to be court-martialed later on, for having refused to obey 


A ernie : . the orders of their superiors | In less than half an hour, fourteen 
trial, so it will be started in the number of Soctety News oung men were thus locked up to await trial! 1 have very 


which is published en Thursday next, the 27th inst. | often witneszed the ‘ couverture punishment,” or tossing in the 


sometimes content themselves with reviling the un- 
happy owner for the results of their own Secegend of 
his Tien-tendered advice to the effect that the only 
way to make sure of alwa obtaining » of the 

aper is to ORDER TO BE REGULARLY 
BUPPLIED. Pearson's Weekly, 1 am happy to say, 
has never yet shown any backward tendency ; ite 
rise in circulation has been a continuous one ever 
since the first number was published in the summer of 
1890. This must necessarily mean that newsagents 
who do not Pal watch their ssles now and again 
find themselves so d out while there is still Plenty of 
demand. But if their customers would only give them 


had a copy of Pearson's Weekly in my hand, 
nine were reading Pearson's Weekly and the tenth Searchlight. 
Is not this something approaching a record ? i 


The regulations will be precisely similar to those in 


blanket. 


P. W. Readers who wish to give the system a trial | A. C. P. sends the following lines, which were suggested 


had better order a copy of Society News of their news- 
vendor. 


A Pencri-cass to the first person, and every twenty-fifth 


afterwards, until eveny ys have been awarded, who 
succeeds in making an English word out of the sen- 
tence THAT Soup 18 Nicz. Post-cards only, please. 


Mr. E. W. Dogzs, of 10 Edward Street, Hampstead 


Road, writes: 


imed. This, of course, is only by the way, but I 
Light out of the other 


Now, that’s what I call a model carriage 


error in the heading “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.” He thinks that this is wrong because in the 
feature are included paragraphs about women. Where- 
fore he is of opinion that the heading should be “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men and Women.”—__——_ 
This is one of those corrections in which Ignorance 
attempts to set Knowledge right. If H. T. C. will con- 
sult the Latin dictionary that he probably used at 
school, he will find that it contains two words trans- 
lated “man.” One of these is man as distinguished 
from woman, while the other is man, the generic term 
for the whole human race. We have but one word 
for the two, and we employ it in the two senses. 
Obviously, the sense in which “men” is here used is 
the generio and not the sexual. To add “and 


L. B.—Certainly your case seems quite a hard one, and I 


W. R. wants to know why whisky is manufactured in 


by a story on page 177 of Pearson's Weekly :— 
He wheels a carriage, and a child 
Lies hidden in the wrapper ; 
His stealtny step and aspect wild 
Proclaim him a kidnapper. 
I give my outraged feelings vent, 
I haila passing peeler. 
And promptly put him on the scent, 
To stop that infant-stealer 


He hurries off the thief to take, 


\ 


agree with you that wages of employés earning com- 
pee emall salaries should always be paid weekly. 
t is 


employer who has the smallest grain of considerateness 
would arrange to pay his folk in this way. Monthly 
payments are particularly objectionable from the fact 
that there are sometimes five pay-days in a month, and 
consequently money which chould be sufficient for 
four weeks has to be extended over five, or the wage- 
earner has to get into debt. 


Scotland and Ireland, but not in land.———_—_—_- 
J am afraid that if all the secrets of the whisky trade 
were disclosed it would be found that a very consider- 
able quantity of alleged Irish and Scotch whisky ts 
man in England, and not a little of it within 
the confines of greater London. As regards the 


an order to regularly supply they would be in a position 
to meet all requirements. 
Writ those readers who write regarding the ingenious 
little sweet puzzles which bear nyo them the name of 
this paper, kindly remember the fact that they are to 
be chtained wholesale from Messrs. Cave and Easter- 
ling, of 25, Redcross Street, London, E.0., and that 
almost every dealer in toys and novelties of this kind 
has them in stock. 
GorsatH, who considers thatthe En lish race is de- 
nerating physically, writes to ask for an opinion on 
fis subject. I believe the general impres- 


Sao tied et you to know, pal oe Saturda: eats This anbalone roughly tapping sion of those best cualified to judge is that. wee 
journe meward (Farringdon Street to Gower Street, ‘i ” mane neaking, the race is, if anything, improving Certainly 
polit, f ot into a carriage with one vacant seat only, which I tebe Se aad odie 2 not wake 7 parcoed canite arrangements of the present 


day and the general dissemination of sensible ideas 
with regard to the bringing up of the children should 
lead to this result. One is, of course, disposed to judge 
matters of this kind by one’s own experiences. 1 have 


— far easier for families in humble circumstances to] small and very near relative who, on her third birth- 
B.T.0. wri ; hat h id = keep straight with their tradesmen if their incomes] day—theage at which a child is sup to be exactly 
See eee ete ea Core ak oer ety a: the end of (sreey week; and any f its eventual height—measured three feet three 


inches. This does not seem to Lops to any degenera- 
tion so far as the family of which this young lady is a 
member is concerned. On the contrary, it affords some 

tification to her parents, who comfort themselves 
with the reflection that if all trades, including publish- 
ing, fail, they will be able to make an honest living by 
is her round the country with a show. 


W. J. asks whether natural sea-water can be imitated. 
Yes, it can. , Some few years ago an 
aquarium was started in Birmingham and fille with 
artificial sea-water. The imitation was so perfect that 
whun sea fish and other marine creatures were turned 
into it they didn’t know the difference. As I should 
think they would be the best judges it may be granted 


, Women” would make it clumsy without making it nuine article, however, the answer would seem to be| that the imitation in this case was perfect. 
more correct. at distilled spirits was never an English national | wiry reference to the question as to the construction of 
A. C. wishes to know whether the “low desth-rate”| drink, and that therefore the manufacture of them| 4, cheap barometer, to which I replieda weok or 80 ago, 
advertised with reference to health resorts is a reliable | Dever became indigenous. From the earliest timesthe| gq 8, sends me the following particulars :— 
indication to the healthiness of a place—————~— national beverage of ng a Eaialwaye boon. some) Your correspondent J. R. D. may make a sensitiveand reliable 
On general lines, yes, although there are several other form of brewed liquor which has passed under the | perometer for a few pence if he will get ten inches of quarter- 
conditions that come in to complicate the question. | Seneric name of ale or beer. This is probably a matter | inch glass tube and fix one end of it, 60 as to be quite air-tight, 
Where the general health of a town is good the death- of climate. Ardent spirits asa rule are found to be | into an empty ink bottle (such as are sold at a penny), in 
rate will be normal among the t inhabitants indigenous to cold and moist climates. Temperate | a few teaspoonsful of water, and then put the open of the 
But the populations a lal oe ae vory | climes are the native land of beer, and tropical or sub- tube into another ink bottle filled with water. The liquid 
dee : tropical countries are the native lands of wines. An should stand about half way up the tube and will be fi to 


fluctuating, and this fact confuses the statistics in 
many‘cases, sometimes making the mortality look 
erage and sometimes smaller than it really is. The 

st way to judge is to take the average of a number 
of years. 


T. W. B. writes to ask whether we shall be able to travel 
through the air in fifty years’ time, and if so how it 


has received in the Missing Word Competitions since 
March 12th :— 


apparent e= ees to this is brandy, but it must be 
remembered that brandy proper is only the essence of 
the grape distilled ins 


The following are the amounte which each winner 


of fermented. 


rise and fall as the air pressure varies. A scale should be fixed 
behind to show the variation. A little glycerine in the water 


will prevent freezing. 

J. F,, referring to question 1148, says that, from his 
experience since 1849 on board ships e in recruit- 
ing Coolie and Kanaka labour for the plantations of 


Queensland and elsewhere, the question should rather 


will be done. —lI wonder it did not strike £Eoead €&ad Ena E84 read “ Why do wavegce so often commit suicide P” J. F 
T. W. B. while he was thinking out this question that 5 2 0 013 2 316 219 2 cogsntly adds: “I could answer that question.”—— 
if I knew the answer to it I should now be making 760 017 9 #174 #260 ————S8o could I, but I must remind my cerrespon- 
millions by putting my knowledge into practical effect. 188 270 746 812 9 dent that the enlia only refers to savages in their 
. The bi gest fortune on record is waiting for the man 226 014 4 28 0 414 0 natural state. t is unhappily a mournful fact that the 
who will solve the problem of aérial navigation in such ou 9 1812 0 328 38 06 savage saying “ Where the white man’s foot rests tho 
style as will make the airship to the future what the au 9 We ge grass never grows,” is a miserable and discreditable 
railway train is to to-day. If I could answer 81 0 26 6 218 3 911 8 truth. But the reason why Kanakas commit suicide 
T. W. B.'s question that fortune would be mine, and ae . wee pap ree under the conditions to which J. F. alludes is not 


L. P.—You can easil 


somebody else would be filling up this page. 


dispose of any number of 1864 
pennies at their full value, which you will find to be 
neither more nor less than four farthings. 


J. E. L.,, writing in the interests of his debating society, 
asks whether “if science knows of sucha thingasabsolute 
vacuity, does it exist in the space between the mercury 
and thetop of thetube of a thermometer P7>—__—_____ 
Strictly speaking science knows no such thing as space 
that contains nothing. In the case of a thermometer 
we have perhaps the nearest approach possible to 
perfect vacuum when the instrument is very carefully 


Ipex wants to know why all vehicles should not be 


R. F. wishes to know which was the first kind of 


Government.———— far, at any rate, as profane 
history is voncerned, it was government by main 
strength, and the first king’s sceptre was probably a 
club with a good able-bodied business end to it. 


compelled to carry lights both before and behind P 
——_—_——_I rx is evidently a cyclistand writes in the 
interest of his persuasion. It would of course be very 
much to the advantage of travellers by road, especially 
cyclists, if this should be made the rule, but at the same 


because they are savages, but because they are suddenly 
transpo! into the midst of conditions which are 
fatally contradictory to all their notions of comfort 
and happiness. The savage, as such, is one of the 
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